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A CITY THAT IS SET ON A HILL CANNOT 
BE HID 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER! 


Many Missouri cities have experienced in the past year 
their first blackouts—and these practice ones—but there is one 
Missouri center that has long been under a very real blackout. 
This is not a blackout caused by the shadow of enemy planes 
but one that has no relationship to wars and bombs. It is 
the blackout of a city by the shadow of friendly capitol 
buildings and amicable political personalities. 


To a great extent, the failure of Jefferson City to get its 
full place in the sun of state municipalities is understandable. 
The center of political life is there; the governor, the main 
figure on the scene of Missouri public affairs, has his residence 
there during his administration. Adding to this the other 
State executives, the supreme court judges and commis- 
sioners, the convening of the legislators, and the numerous 
other State workers, a formidable group emerges that could 
hide the light of any community. And yet, Missouri's capital 
city, with private industries and achievements reduced by 
the awing presence of the capitol, has gone forward. 


Jefferson City’s history really began much like its sister 
river towns. The early travelers up the Missouri passed the 
site of the present capital and their journals recorded bits about 
the surrounding country. Lewis and Clark, in passing this 
region, recorded that they heard what they thought was a 
nightingale. 


lyLoYD C. SHOEMAKER has been editor of the Missouri Historical Review 
since 1915. He received a B.P. degree in 1906 from the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers college at Kirksville. In 1909 he graduated with an A.B. degree 
from the University of Missouri and with an M.A. in 1911. Serving for a time 
as assistant instructor in political science and public law at the State univer- 
sity, he became in 1910 assistant librarian of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. Since 1915 he has been secretary and librarian of the Society. Cen- 
tral college conferred an honorary LL.D. degree on him in May 1942. 

The author delivered an address on Jefferson City before the Cole county 
historical society in Jefferson City on November 4, 1941. The present article 
is a revised version of the same address. 
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Probably in what is now Cole county, Lewis and Clark 
also named. a small stream ‘‘Mast Creek,” because while 
traveling under a bending tree they broke a mast of their 
boat. The land nearby appealed to them, for they wrote: 
“some delightfull land, with a jentle assent about this Creek 
well timbered. . . .””. The rushes and nettles grew several 
feet high along the river in 1804, and the explorers left their 
boats to climb through them to the top of a large hill, said 
to be about nine miles above Cedar creek. That Cole county 
saw traffic across the river even in those days was evident, 
for Lewis and Clark recorded they saw signs of Indian war 
parties having crossed at the mouth of the Moreau. 

Some years later Stephen H. Long also mentioned Cedar 
island, not far above which Jefferson City was laid out. The 
island had furnished much cedar timber for the settlements 
but it was by 1819 about exhausted. Other travelers, both 
earlier and later, commented on the bluffs and hills, the nearby 
Osage, or the creeks flowing into the Missouri. 

The early settlers came to Cole county much as they 
came to other Missouri regions. For the most part they 
came from Kentucky and Tennessee, from Virginia and the 
Carolinas, members of slave-holding families inspired to seek 
their fortunes on the frontier. There were other settlers from 
the South, of course, as there were in other sections of the 
State. Some of these pushed on as the frontier moved on; 
some stayed and benefited from the prosperity to be gained 
by hard labor and became substantial members of the com- 
munity. 

The early Cole countians made their homes along the 
stream beds, along the Missouri river, and along the land route 
westward. After the founding of the city some moved into 
town, for when the first city lots were sold, only two families 
lived there. Yet the neighborhood of Cole county was grow- 
ing even before plans were made to locate the State capital 
there. In 1820 it became a separate county and by that time 
there were approximately 1000 settlers scattered through the 
area. The dream city of Osage, lying at the confluence of the 
Osage and the Missouri rivers, was being offered as a candidate 
for a western Pittsburgh. The city of Marion was established 
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and became the county seat. As in other counties, however, 
the newer Jefferson City soon outstripped the early county 
seat in growth, and the seat of county government was moved 
there in 1829. 

Jefferson City’s name forms an interesting sidelight on its 
history. After a struggle the commissioners had decided on 
the present site for the location of the capital and by law in 
1822 named it “City of Jefferson,” in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson. Thus it became one of the four state capitals 
in the nation to bear the name of a president. Although more 
commonly just “Jefferson City” today, its original three-way 
name also makes it unique. 

Like other river counties Cole county lay in the Missouri 
slave belt. Southern families coming to the area not infre- 
quently brought their slaves with them. Early newspapers 
of the city carried notices of slave sales and of some early 
emancipations of faithful slaves. In 1830, when the county’s 
first decennial census was taken, there were three hundred 
Negro slaves in a county with 2723 white inhabitants. 

In the steamboat days of Missouri’s history Jefferson 
City lay along the two great water routes in interior Missouri. 
To the east, not far away, winds the Osage where early French 
traders traveled with their keelboats, rafts, and canoes and 
where after 1837 the whistles of steamboats plying the river 
could be heard. Along the Missouri as early as 1819 came the 
steamboats of the Yellowstone expedition. Later years 
brought packets and trade routes. Landings along the river 
blossomed into busy wharves. Steamboat arrivals became 
events of importance and trade sharpened all along the river. 
Jefferson City, like other Missouri river towns, became a 
distribution center for inland points. By 1839 there were 
264 steamboat arrivals at Jefferson City, increasing to 380 
three years later. 

Too, these two rivers were the guides for the location of 
the capital. By constitutional provision the capital was to be 
located on the bank of the Missouri within forty miles of the 
mouth of the Osage. 

The 1830s brought another important era to Jefferson 
City’s growth for about that time there began the great 
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German emigration to Missouri. Attracted by Duden’s 
report, encouraged by accounts of those settlers who had 
come before, and desirous of leaving their own strife-torn 
country, hundreds of industrious Germans came to this 
state. For the most part they settled in St. Louis or in the 
older settled counties along the river. Many of these Ger- 
mans became leaders in Missouri society. They contributed 
much toward the development of Missouri as scholars, musi- 
cians, educators, statesmen, editors, agriculturalists, indus- 
trialists, and professional men. 


Many of these Germans settled in Jefferson City and in 
Cole county. Some made their homes on farm land along the 
Missouri or other streams, some in small compact settlements 
of their own and others in the city and scattered throughout 
the county. The Germans left an indelible impression on the 
development of Cole county. Their ability and thrift in- 
creased the wealth of the county. They developed new indus- 
tries and left their mark on the architecture of the city. In 
1870 there were 1420 German born residents of Cole county 
comprising about 70 per cent of the total foreign born in the 
county. A number of the others had come from Ireland and 
Switzerland with the remainder in small groups from other 
foreign countries. 


It is interesting to note that despite the large numbers of 
Germans who settled in Jefferson City and Cole county, 
German and southern families have become so intermingled 
that in only comparatively few other Missouri cities is there 
a comparable lack of demarcation. This was not true for 
many years, however. The German settlers were almost 
invariable strong Union men during the Civil war and thus 
differed from many of the old Southern families. The Ger- 
mans in many communities tended to cluster together, and 
even today exhibit a number of the customs and traditions of 
the old Germany. With the passing of years, however, 
Jefferson City’s German families have intermarried with 
American families. Interlocking of industrial interests has 
also brought unification of social life without division along 
lines of nationality. 
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Following the pattern evidenced throughout the State, 
the Southern emigration to Missouri was succeeded by waves 
of immigration from the northern states. Later arrivals in 
the area came from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. Thus, 
like other sections of the State, Jefferson City may claim a 
three-sided ancestry—from the states of the south, from 
Germany, and from the northern states. 


As new groups of settlers were arriving to make their 
homes in Cole county, as steamboats chugged past the city 
on their way to the fur country, and as the frontier pushed 
ever westward, Missouri’s political center developed also. 
There had been spasmodic attempts to remove the capitol 
from the Cole county city almost from the beginning. In 
1833, however, the general assembly established in Jefferson 
City the penitentiary, and this fact seemed to settle in the 
minds of Missourians, for that time at least, the permanency 
of Missouri’s capitol there. The capitol building burned in 
1837, and the new capitol completed in 1842 served the State 
for nearly seventy years. 


Side by side with the increased responsibilities and ac- 
complishments of the State government, the municipality of 
the city of Jefferson developed. When in 1846 the United 
States found itself at war with Mexico, Cole county like the 
other more populous areas offered volunteers for service. Cole 
county’s infantry saw much service after the insurrection at 
Taos. The Cole county dragoons, another Mexican war 
organization, became Company F of the First Missouri 
Mounted Mexican volunteers. 


Jefferson City progressed independently from the political 
center in the matter of education also. The legislature in 
February 1837 passed an act to incorporate Jefferson semi- 
nary there, and ten years later Jefferson Female seminary was 
incorporated. Other private schools operated in the city. 
On January 1, 1827, the legislature passed an act providing 
that the commissioner of the permanent seat of government, 
the auditor, and the treasurer, should select two tracts, one 
for the penitentiary and one as a site for a seminary. The 
lots selected were by act of 1829 reserved from sale. Thus 
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Jefferson City early had thoughts of securing the State 
“seminary of learning’’ or the State university. 

When it secured the State penitentiary in 1833, however, 
the city forfeited all chance of obtaining the university by any 
direct legislation. In that year a rider to the penitentiary bill 
proposing the establishment of the university at Jefferson City 
was defeated. When the bill actually establishing the uni- 
versity passed six years later, Cole county actively entered 
the competition. Howard, Callaway, and Boone outstripped 
the Jefferson City advocates, however, and ultimately, of 
course, the State university went to Columbia. 

That the city did nct immediately give up its plans for 
development of a university is evident in items in the 1857- 
1860 file of the Jefferson Inquirer. In 1857 plans were dis- 
cussed for the establishment of a university in the city in a 
new addition of the Jefferson City Land company. Issues of 
the paper in 1858 seem to indicate that the Methodist Episco- 
pal church planned to co-operate in the establishment of the 
school. In September 1859 the school called Missouri 
university opened. It seemed to be co-educational, an un- 
usual feature in that period. The school was apparently 
short-lived, yet for a time Jefferson City did have a ‘Missouri 
University” within its limits. 

Jefferson City had one of the State’s early newspapers, 
The Jeffersonian, later the Jeffersonian Republican, estab- 
lished in the city in 1826. This gave it the honor, with Fay- 
ette, of being the sixth city in Missouri to have a newspaper. 
In both Fayette and Jefferson City newspapers were first 
published in June 1826. While founded primarily as an 
official State paper, The Jeffersonian served the city of Jeffer- 
son much as did the early papers in St. Louis, Jackson, 
Franklin, Ste. Genevieve, or St. Charles. 

Like other cities, the capital planned a gala celebration 
for the opening of the Pacific railroad to St. Louis. Disaster 
struck, however, and the bridge over the Gasconade collapsed 
with the weight of the train as it was making its run to the 
capital city. 

During the Civil war Jefferson City felt the division of 
loyalties which was unfortunately so common in Missouri. 
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Some of her citizens went with the north, some with the south. 
Here the city’s political side, dominated by the capitol on the 
bluff, brought an even more complicated situation than faced 
other Missouri cities. By the time of the war Jefferson City 
had become a thriving, prosperous town, with not only the 
buildings of the State government but with a railroad, stage 
coach lines, factories, mercantile establishments, and a branch 
of the State bank. 

In the thriving town was played the historic legislative 
drama that led to the vacating of the executive positions by 
the State convention and the placing of a new governor in the 
capitol. To Jefferson City came the troops of General Nathan- 
iel Lyon in pursuit of Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, who had 
abandoned his capitol and fled with the State Guard to Boon- 
ville. The Federal flag was hoisted over the capitol building 
and from that time on the city remained in Union hands. In 
October 1864, Jefferson City residents prepared for a siege 
when General Sterling Price and his army approached on their 
famous raid. Batteries shelled the city but did only small 
damage, and the troops passed on around. 

There is a local legend that very neatly explains General 
Price’s failure to attack Jefferson City. It was, no doubt, 
a city of fond memories for him, for there he had lived during 
the four years of his governorship. The story also attributes 
his failure to march on the city to his feeling for Thomas 
Lawson Price, who, although a Union man, had befriended 
Confederate sympathizers. General Price’s son, Celsus Price, 
later married a daughter of T. L. Price. 

The purely objective historian might scoff at such a 
legend and point logically to the fact that Federal troops 
proved too much for General Price’s men and he made a 
skillful retreat. At any rate, the legend stands. 

In the years after the war problems of reconstruction 
faced not only the capital city but all of the other Missouri 
settlements. The Southern citizens were to a large extent 
disfranchised and political life was turbulent. Yet the years 
after the war brought increasing prosperity to the city. New 
industries grew up, some of them stimulated by the use of 
convict labor. Electric lights replaced gaslights, a water- 
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works was built, the city installed telephones. Public enter- 
prise built a railroad, highway, and street railway bridge 
across the Missouri in 1896, and other modern improvements 
were made. 

Looking back on the growth of the city, it seems to tally 
in many ways with the growth and development of other 
comparable Missouri cities. It was not only a capital, but a 
municipality of individual merit, and as such it progressed 
yearly. Naturally, as the political center of Missouri, the 
growth of State government stimulated also the growth of 
the capital city and influenced that development in many 
ways. Yet, through the years, although overshadowed in the 
public mind, the municipality grew with the capital. 

While other cities bask in the reflected glow of the 
achievements of their favorite sons, Jefferson City serves 
only as a background for the achievements of our state officials. 

One of the greatest of Jefferson City’s citizens was the 
man who designed the great seal of the State of Missouri, 
Judge Robert William Wells. For many years the identity 
of the designer of the seal was disputed. Finally, in a rare 
file of the Jefferson City Metropolitan was found a letter, 
dated March 11, 1847, by Wells in which he acknowledged 
designing the seal. This is the only known, signed, and pub- 
lished statement claiming the honor of designing the seal. 
It was published twenty-five years after the seal’s adoption, 
while many of Wells’ contemporaries were familiar with the 
facts. Not until fifty-nine years later was the next known 
claim to authorship of the seal published. 

It might be interesting to note that Judge Wells gave 
Missouri's seal a unique motto and an especially notable one. 
For no other State seal in the United States mentions the 
“welfare of the people,” found on our State seal as “Let the 
welfare of the people be the supreme law.” 

But Judge Wells did much more for the State of Missouri 
even than the all-important task of designing its great seal. 
A native of Virginia, he was a resident of Missouri after about 
1820. After the capital was removed to Jefferson City he 
moved there and spent the remainder of his life. During 
his long and active career he served as a representative in the 
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general assembly, as attorney-general of Missouri for ten 
years, and in 1836 he became the United States district judge 
for the entire area of Missouri. When the district was divided 
in 1857 he became the first judge of the western district, serv- 
ing until his death in 1864. He was on the first board of 
curators of the University of Missouri. He attended the 
organization meeting of the Missouri Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society in 1845—the forerunner of the State His- 
torical Society—and was one of the eight vice-presidents. 
When the State constitutional convention of 1845 met Wells 
represented the fourteenth district and became president of 
the convention. 

Comparatively few people know also that Jefferson City 
was the home of one of Missouri’s outstanding builders, 
Thomas Lawson Price. Also a native of Virginia, Price came 
to Missouri and to Jefferson City in the 1830s. He established 
stage-lines and promoted railroads. He served in the State 
legislature, was the city’s first mayor, served as lieutenant- 
governor of the State, and served in the United States Con- 
gress. A strong Union man and a loyal friend of Senator 
Benton, he yet used his influence to help those of his friends 
who were of Confederate sympathy. In 1864 he campaigned 
for the office of governor on the Democratic ticket, but as 
many of the Democratic voters of Missouri were then dis- 
franchised, he was defeated. 

Jefferson City counts among its residents numerous other 
prominent Missourians. One of the better known military 
leaders of the Confederate cause in Missouri was M. M. Par- 
sons, a Jefferson City lawyer who became a major-general 
in the service of the Confederacy. After the war he spent a 
brief self-imposed exile in Mexico, where he was killed by 
marauders. 

Jefferson City has not lagged in furnishing State officials. 
Although it has been the official home of all governors since 
1826, several of them have claimed Jefferson City as their 
real home. Two governors, John C. Edwards and Sam A. 
Baker, were residents of the city before their election. Gov- 
ernor Herbert S. Hadley came to feel that Jefferson City was 
his home and is buried there. Three other governors are also 
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buried in Jefferson City—Governors John S. Marmaduke and 
Thomas Reynolds, whose terms of office ended with their 
death, and Governor Sam A. Baker. 

Only St. Louis and Buchanan counties have seen more of 
their residents serve as governors of the State. Cole county 
ranks with six other Missouri counties from which more than 
one citizen has become Missouri’s chief executive. Only Cape 
Girardeau, St. Louis, and Cole have had more than one resi- 
dent elected to the office of lieutenant-governor. More Cole 
county residents than any others have served as State auditors 
and attorneys-general. Only Jackson county exceeds Cole 
in the number of its residents elected State treasurer. Thus 
Jefferson City has certainly furnished its share of State 
officials. It is interesting to note, also, that three governors 
married Jefferson City girls—Governors B. Gratz Brown, 
William Joel Stone, and Sam A. Baker. 

As Missouri’s capital, Jefferson City has developed in 
some different aspects than its sister municipalities of the 
State. The city’s population is constantly changing, new blood 
infusing into the old lifeline of the city. With each adminis- 
tration the population to a great extent changes. Yet, al- 
though few people outside of the city recognize the fact, 
many of the State employees remain even when a new admin- 
istration takes the helm and thus with each term the popu- 
lation of the city increases. Many of today’s residents are 
descendants of those who came to the city as State officials 
or employees and remained when their term of office was over. 

Jefferson City naturally draws a great many visitors each 
year. Some of these come to the city for business—legisla- 
tive, political, and legal—but thousands come also to see other 
attractions of the city—the architectural beauty of the capitol 
and the far-famed murals. 

Although in many ways Jefferson City’s growth as a 
municipality has naturally been influenced by the presence 
of the capitol, it has grown in itself, individual and distinct, 
as one of the State’s great cities. When the first legislature 
convened there in 1826 the town contained only thirty-one 


families. Today Jefferson City ranks seventh in population 
in Missouri. 
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It, too, possessed its prominent citizens who came to 
power in State industrial, judicial, governmental, and pro- 
fessional circles. A look at the city today—with its public 
parks, beautiful residential sections, fine educational system 
both public and parochial, and Lincoln university—proves 
without doubt that Jefferson City is a metropolis in its own 
right. A glance at its thriving industrial plants and mercan- 
tile establishments proves it has its own private industries. 

The destiny of Missouri’s state capital and the city of 
Jefferson are of course inseparably linked. Yet both have 
progressed, for the development of the political center has 
by no means outstripped the growth of the municipality. 
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THE PASTIMES OF MISSOURIANS BEFORE 
1900 


BY LILY ANN DICKEY! 


Pampered, coddled, ‘“‘week end” sportsmen are harsh 
terms for the outdoor enthusiasts of our years yet they are 
rudely true when modern men and methods are lined up 
against the ruggedness of the nineteenth century activities. 

Those early Missourians, bicyclers, hunters, fighters, and 
steamboat men, would be smothered under the rules, regula- 
tions, and restrictions of today—chaffed by our very ease of 
living. Cyclers then pedaled along rough roads, whirled over 
country rock piles on high two-wheelers, and took many a 
nose-dive tumble onto the jutted paths. Fighters battled 
grimly with bare fists through round after round until one fell 
exhausted and could rise no more to “toe the line.” Steam- 
boat captains in races on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
blew their boats to smithereens if necessary to gain the speed 
to cross the finish line first. 


Skill, endurance, speed, power, and courage were attri- 
butes of these Missourians. Many made their living and en- 
joyed their leisure moments in the same pursuits. 


Frontiersmen raised with guns in their hands used their 
weapons to earn a living, to protect their families, and to play. 
During the week hunters sought deer, bears, raccoons, and 
sometimes squirrels for daily sustenance and clothing for 
themselves and their families. On Saturdays and Sundays 
they competed against fellow marksmen in shooting matches. 


Stories of their skill are legendary. It is related that 
David Bowles, a Virginian residing in Montgomery county, 
brought down one winter 120 deer, 3 elk, and other small game. 
Another pioneer in the same county killed in one day forty- 


ILILY ANN DICKEY, & native of Keokuk, Iowa, was graduated in 1942 from 
the Missouri university school of journalism where she was awarded the Walter 
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five deer. Frequent are the references to a man ambling home 
with a deer slung handily over each shoulder. 

Wolves, foxes, rabbits, ducks, pigeons, squirrels, wild 
turkey, and geese fell beside the deer and bear. Game was 
killed for the food, safety, and clothing of the huntsman. 
He dressed in buckskin shirt, buckskin or jean pantaloons, 
a coarse wool or buckskin cap, and a pair of homemade shoes 
of tanned leather, “shooting a new shirt’’ when the need arose. 

Missourians long after the turn of the nineteenth century 
preferred the simple flintlock muskets and the single barreled 
rifles. In 1807 the percussion ignition system reached per- 
fection but frontiersmen still held sway with their flintlocks, 
thinking the price of the new guns exhorbitant and not liking 
the new-fangled ideas anyway. 

The weight of the rifles varied as did the length of the 
barrel. Huntsmen carried their own homemade shot, formed 
of molten lead and poured into molds. The guns usually 
had small bores because this cut the consumption of ammu- 
nition though inflicting a less deadly wound. Fifteen or 
twenty shots could be fired with the same flint and primes 
were changed every day. The flints were wiped after each 
shot because the gun fired more rapidly with such care. 

Thus equipped, the marksmen either hunted the wild 
game of the land or competed against each other on im- 
promptu target ranges. Many shooting matches started 
because some farmer wanted to raise money. Throughout 
the last century a man would pass the word that he was 
selling chances on a fine fat beef. Sharpshooters gathered 
to pay their 20 to 25 cents a shot and try to carry away part 
of the beef. 

Each competitor made his own target on a piece of board, 
aiming to crease the section where two lines intersected. 
Nonparticipating judges placed each board in turn against 
a tree base perhaps 40 or 60 yards distant and the firing 
started. 

A deviation of even a single inch meant the marksman 
lost his chance of winning, so frequently did shots score a 
bulls-eye. The top ranking shot took his choice of the four 
quarters of beef, the runner-up got second choice and so on. 
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The man in fifth place was awarded the hide and tallow and 
the sixth shooter collected the lead in the tree against which 
all the targets had stood. 


Pioneer forerunner of modern trapshooting started around 
1840 in Washington, Missouri. Here vogelschieszen, matches 
with a wooden bird as target, claimed precedence over other 
amusements in yearly importance and prestige. A bird 
representing an eagle was carved from wood with each part 
of the body separately attached to a center portion. This 
target was fastened to an iron bar which could be raised or 


lowered from the ground at will on a pole or sapling 20 to 
30 feet high. 


Then in turn the competitors blazed away till the bird 
finally topled cleanly from its perch. The sharp shooter 
accomplishing this feat selected the queen for the evening’s 
dance and reigned as champion until the following year— 
a vogelschieszen being a rare treat. 


Winners and losers in all matches and shooting attributed 
their luck, good or bad, to their guns. Weapons of the best 
marksmen gained fame and identity. Each backwoodsman 
had a name for his gun and referred to it as a person. A 
trusty gun was a prized possession and companion and few 


Missourians could be persuaded to part with theirs for any 
sum of money. 


From June throughout September shooting matches 
claimed attention on Saturday afternoon. There were two 
varieties of shooting, one, off hand aiming and the other, 
propping the rifle on a fence rail near the muzzle. The dis- 
tance for such shooting was longer than for that in which the 
heavy flintlocks were held unsupported. 

The matches such as those yearly in Washington set the 
staye for trapshooting competitions which gained popularity 
in Missouri after Kansas City enthusiasts took the lead and 
organized a gun club. In 1879 the Missouri State Sportsmen’s 
association was organized in St. Louis by the gun clubs of 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis. The Kansas City 
gun club had been purchasing pigeons from farmers on the 
Saturday morning market. At the field they were released 
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for targets. Some years later, clay targets were used instead 
of live birds. 

Guns figured not only in hunting and shooting but also 
in so-called ‘‘affairs of honor.’’ Definite codes guided these 
conflicts. After agreeing on weapons, usually smoothbore 
pistols not over 11 inches long, the men met with their sur- 
geons, seconds, and referee at the stated grounds. The meet- 
ing often took place at 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Stripped to the waistcoats without bothersome frills to 
disturb their aim, the enemies waited the word “‘fire’’ as they 
stood a predetermined number of paces apart. If either shot 
before the direction came, the seconds of his opponent could 
fire on him. Affairs of honor among the common people were 
fought with less complexity of rule and arrangement. In 
many a nineteenth century fisticuff melee a fighter lost not his 
life but an eye, nose, or ear. 

At picnics, near blacksmith shops, around the mills, a 
spur-of-the-moment battle started often when the champion 
of one village stuck out his chest, hooked his thumbs under 
his arm pits in the age old gesture of conceit, and belligerently 
declared he could lick the socks off anyone who doubted his 
superiority. 

Boxing and wrestling went hand in hand in these en- 
counters, as men kicked, bit, and elbowed each other until 
jaws cracked under the sharp blows and eyes were gouged out. 
The rules allowed anything because there were no rules. 

In the first half of the century a fighter would grasp a 
forelock of his opponent’s hair then use his thumb to turn the 
eye from its socket. Many a champion in small villages 
throughout Missouri was minus a nose, ear, or eye, but he in 
turn had these trophies collected and saved from battles 
with other men. 

By 1860 pugilism had become more organized but none 
the less deadly. In the state fighting center, St. Louis, Lon- 
don Prize rules were in effect. Under these rules, no gloves 
were used and the round lasted until one fighter hit the ground. 
Biting and gouging had supposedly passed from the picture 
but wrestling holds still made the action more a brawl than 
a scientific matching. 
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Rings outdoors were roped off 24 feet square for the 
battlers. Another rope marked off a section for ringside 


spectators while people who paid lesser admittance crowded 
behind the outer limits. 


Gambling ran rampant; thousands of dollars changed 
hands on each conflict. Finally in 1874 the state legislature 
tried to end the barbarism by forbidding boxing, making it a 
felony while exhibitions of skill became a misdemeanor. But 
this action only served to make the locations of the various 
fights a secret. The rings were frequently shifted to different 
spots and the news was passed around by the grapevine 
method. 

One fight in St. Joseph lasted 110 rounds before the referee 
called it and ordered both men carried from the ring. In 
1880 Missouri’s robust fighters adopted the Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules. Until 1900 courage and stamina counted above 
skill and science as brute strength dominated. However, in 
1873, Tom Allen won the world’s championship from the 220- 
pound Irisher McCoole at St. Louis. In this match Allen 
tipped the scales at only 170. 


Perhaps Missouri’s lusty fistic experiences first started 
when the river men, French Canadians passing along the 
Mississippi or Missouri waterways, would go ashore with 
scarlet feathers in their caps or a flag of red flannel as a chal- 
lenge to anyone to question the flatboatmen’s title of preced- 
ence in strength and power. 


Speed, whether in the straight, quick blow from a man’s 
fist to an opponent’s jaw or in the pounding of horses’ hoofs, 
appealed to the Missourian. Racing received early favoritism 
in the West, an outgrowth of the days around the turn of the 
nineteenth century when men rode their Indian ponies along 
the prairies to win bets from each other on their skill in the 
saddle and the speed of their mounts. 


Some villages even passed laws prohibiting racing along 
their streets. Finally organized race tracks came into vogue 
with handsome purses for the winners. As soon as 1812, St. 
Charles scheduled two day meets at Mamelle track and by 
1852 St. Louis had won recognition as the sporting center of 
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the area. Riders from all over the country competed on the 
fair ground’s track. 


Circuits sprang up all over the State, some of the fly-by- 
night variety which lasted through a season, others that were 
permanently established. County agricultural and mechani- 
cal associations sponsored fairs at which running, trotting, 
and other speed races were held. Finally in 1877 came the 
first track corresponding to modern standards. The track, 
built by the St. Louis Jockey club, boasted a full mile run and 
a grandstand seating six thousand spectators. It opened that 


year on June 4 featuring mostly running but a few trotting 
races. 


The St. Louis Jockey club had first been organized in 
1828. Passing out of existence several times, it would be 
reorganized and start anew. Soon after the Civil war, the 
Gentleman’s Driving club was founded by the gentlemen of 
fashion for whom pacing trials had more appeal. After a 
lapse in activities, it was reorganized and held driving matches 
every Saturday afternoon at Forest park from May to October 


in order to bring together the good roadsters of the city for 
speed tests. 


Four years later with the construction of the grandstand 
of fifteen thousand capacity at the St. Louis fair grounds and 
the spacious track, big time racing really started in Missouri. 
Liberal purses attracted top mounts and betting cornered high 
stakes in the hands of gambling enthusiasts. In the last 
decade of the century this wagering became the basis for the 
operation of small sized tracks throughout the State. These 
tracks with portion of mile runs were called ‘‘jericos.”’ 


St. Louis topped the list, but held no monopoly on racing. 
St. Joseph popularized the single horse drawing sulkies while 
Kansas City claimed her share by joining the Great Western 
fair and riding circuit in 1878. By 1891 over thirty fairs 
throughout the State listed track competitions among their 
major attractions. 


Famous ‘‘Ted’’ Sloan—the James Todhunter Sloan who 
became one of the foremost jockeys of the day and prominent 
in the English circuits—was a Missourian. He became the 
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first to shorten his stirrups, use shorter reins, and flatten his 
body against his horse’s neck to lessen wind resistance. 

As racing popularity increased, interest in horses climbed 
peak-high. Mexico’s auction barn attracted sportsmen to 
see the colts displayed and to buy those showing most promise 
as show animals or racers. The business soon became a color- 
ful spectacle, and at fairs over the state similar shows were 
held. Show rings were started and huge purses were offered 
to attract champion mounts into the rings. 

Horses were originally brought to the State from Ken- 
tucky and Virginia as Missourians realized their own Indian 
ponies could not compete in racing prowess or beauty. But 
these imports provided the basis for breeding which soon 
allowed the horses here to rival their sires. 

In 1892 Rex MacDonald, a magnificent black, gained 
nation wide fame as the grand saddle mount of the decade 
and was seldom worsted in the show ring. Then home-bred 
horses came into the picture as Bourbon Chief, Mossrose, 
The Frenchman, and Grand MacDonald brought thousands 
of dollars into the coffers of their owners. 

Missouri attained the peak performance in 1890 when her 
Riley won the sixteenth running of the Kentucky Derby. 

Racing on tracks appealed to gamblers and sportsmen 
of the last century, but, for sheer thrill and excitement both 
in the betting of huge sums and the actual sport involved, 
steamboating hit the heights. Sudden death marred many a 
battle between river vessels as captains laid on the steam. 
With safety valve fastened down and furnace stuffed with 
pitch and tar, the order came for full speed ahead whether 
boilers burst or stayed intact. 

Explosions which tossed bodies far ashore, changing 
channels that put many a boat aground, and clutching snags 
that ripped open the bottoms of the boats mark the annals 
of Missouri river steamboat history. Due to doubtful con- 
ditions on the Missouri, most competitions were on the Mis- 
sissippi. Famous among these was the 1870 race between the 
Robert E. Lee and the Natchez. Captain John W. Cannon 
aboard the Lee and Captain Thomas P. Leathers commanding 
the Natchez left New Orleans together at 4:55 p.m. on June 
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30. Both were favorites among the packet steamers, both 
could call for a speed of 18 miles per hour against the current 
and 25 while moving with it. The Lee was the winner, ar- 
riving at St. Louis at 11:25 a.m. on July 4; the Natchez fol- 
lowed her in at 4:55 that afternoon. In this one race, more 
than $1,000,000 changed hands, indicative of the racing fever 
which swept gamblers and others along the river and over the 
country. 

The first steamboat venturing along the Missouri river 
started out in 1819. It was the Independence commanded 
by Captain John Nelson. She puffed up the river as far as 
Chariton taking thirteen days in the trip from St. Louis to 
Franklin. 

The wildest period in racing held sway about 1858 before 
the railroads had taken many of the money passengers from 
the steamboats and robbed them of both wealth and glamour. 
Too the many hazards and dangers of river racing tended to 
bring it into disfavor with the public. 

Other sports ran as sidelines on these steamboats. Gam- 
blers staked high money in faro, chuck-a-luck, three card 
monte, poker, loo, and cribbage, holding forth in stuffy 
saloons to catch the bankroll of the unwary passenger. 

Hunters traveling along the stream kept their eye in 
shape by potting at deers and other game along the river 
bank. The steamboats making long runs in Indian country 
hired a marksman to keep the crew and passengers supplied 
with fresh meat.” He would leave the boat as it stood still 
about midnight, wind his way through the underbrush near 
the stream, scour the ground for animals, and then, after 
killing them, would hang the game in a conspicuous place 
along the bank. The steamboat picked up the game and 
finally the hunter climbed aboard after he’d bagged enough 
for the day’s provisions. No sharpshooter worked more than 
a few hours a day, never doing menial crew jobs or labor 
outside his marksman realm. 

Around villages the pleasures were simpler and less ex- 
pensive because prizes ran more to turkeys or a jug of whiskey. 
Gander-pulling gained fame and was constantly on the local 
program. A gander with a greased head and neck would be 
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suspended from a tree, the horsemen would ride full tilt at the 
target and attempt to ride off with the head. Half the time 
the contestants were jerked off onto the ground or else lost 
their grip in this rough and tumble pastime. 

Any gathering in days of the century past turned easily 
from a working meeting to one of frolic and amusement. Even 
corn husking meant excitement and rivalry since captains 
chose sides from those present and the task became a contest. 
A referee drew a line approximately midway through a pile 
of corn and armies of flying hands quickly finished the job 
amid the uproarious good humor and excitement of a race. 

In cities a roller skating craze dominated the 1876-1886 
decade, while bowling won thousands of addicts through a 
variation of the game called “‘cocked hat.’ In this, smaller 
alleys were used, smaller balls, and only three pins. Billiard 
rooms came into fashion before even 1800 and by 1819 Frank- 
lin boasted two. Dog fighting stood in disrepute but was some 
times indulged in while swimming in the summer attracted 
its share of devotees. 

“It’s sabotage!” war rationing officials and conscientious 
citizens would scream today if modern bicyclers treated their 
“mounts” with half the devil-may-care attitude of the sport | 
pioneers away back in the 1870s. But that is mere fantasy 
because no wheelman of this century could find throughout 
the nation a set of roads so rutted, a model of cycle so danger- 
ous, or a populace so hostile as those confronting cyclers 
decades ago. 

When enthusiasts first pedaled their strange two-wheelers 
along St. Louis streets, horses gave hearty protest. The 
animals took only brief looks at the unknown sight before 
shying wildly away and bucking madly down the road with 
carriage or wagon careening behind. 

Drivers shared their dismay. Only too often as the horse 
plunged he deposited his owner none too gently on the ground 
or else made him hang onto the lurching cart in just fear of 
his life. 

The St. Louis streets of 1878 when the first cycler ap- 
peared to risk his neck were rough but still preferable to 
country lanes which rated no better than rock piles. Still, 
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to escape the ire of the city people, the wheelmen did try to 
ride in the farmers’ territory. 

But they too hated the invaders, resenting the intrusion 
of the cyclers along peaceful paths. Farmers had a way of 
backing their ideas with ready fists and sticks so cyclers lived 
longer if they could pedal fast enough to avoid everyone but 
fellow sportsmen. 

“Between the devil and the deep blue sea’’—that should 
have been the wheelmen’s slogan. Tough hoodlums thought 
them fair prey and threw rocks aplenty, so some nemesis 
sprang up at every turn. Worst of all were the roads. The 
rider perched on a tiny seat settled precariously high atop a 
huge front wheel and a tiny back one. Clinging to the handle 
bars, he stretched for all he was worth so his feet would meet 
the pedals and then teetered away. 


Even the best cyclers took tumbles. They couldn’t 
be avoided because some paths held such a series of ruts and 
jagged ditches that the rider missed one only to collapse 
from the jar of another bump. Many a time in those early 
pioneering years the wheelman fell amid a grand conglomer- 
ation of legs, arms, body, and bike spokes twisted haphazardly 
together. 

The state legislature provided bitter antagonism in the 
1880s by introducing a bill demanding that cyclers dismount 
at least one hundred yards from a horse or mule, hurriedly 
hide their bicycles in the roadside bushes, and remain under 
cover until the animal passed. Another section insisted that 
should any damage result from the horses becoming scared 
despite such precaution, the rider of the wheel should be 
fully liable for the destruction. 


The bill failed to pass because by the middle 1880s the 
sportsmen had gained some position. Still hated by teamsters 
and farmers and laughed at by others, in certain quarters the 
cyclers had gained such prominence that they received such 
homage as went to members of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


In introduction of the pastime, Missouri ran somewhat 
behind other states. The League of American Wheelmen had 
existed elsewhere for years. In 1881 the Missouri division 
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opened its work, just two years after the first private club in 
the State started an exciting career. 

Necessary adjunct to any club was a riding school, con- 
ducted much the same as practice rings for modern stables. 
Through the 1870s riders learned through trial and error and 
battered bodies but later recruits received initiatory instruc- 
tion. 

The first racing contests in the State started in 1883 
with one tournament that year attracting English riders among 
other out-of-state American experts. St. Louis held these 
early meets and soon proved in every respect the cycling 
center of the west. 

There the first “Century Run” in the West was held in 
1886 as the Rambler club members pedaled astride forty 
pound bikes up hard hills and against windstorms to reach 
their goal in the actual riding time of 11 hours, 34 minutes. 
The average speed was 834 miles per hour over the hundred 
mile jaunt. The men achieving it won renown and homage. 

One feature of the bicycle world made it unique. Whether 
bankers, clerks, professional men, or laborers, glory went to 
the best riders. Class distinctions so prevalent in those days 
did not exist in the wheeling circles, as the power of wealth 
bowed before the sportsman’s ability. 

Clubs usually divided into several groups for week-end 
trips. The Century, less skilled, and novice riders each went 
over different roads and traveled varying distances measured 
by their ability. Midway they met at the same resting place 
for a feast. 

Here all would discuss their adventures and recount feats 
of prowess. Constant object of admiration were the tourna- 
ment competitors who traveled around the country and 
entered different contests. Most of these made their way by 
riding the advertised bicycle of a certain manufacturer and 
letting the company pay expenses for a share in the glory from 
a win. 

Newspapers of the day helped publicize the sport. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch printed a cycling column every Satur- 
day after 1884 entitled ‘““Wheel Whims.” A decade later 
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most papers of the State employed a regular reporter to cover 
the sporting events. 

Gradually the antagonism against the pastime fell by 
the board and young ladies could be seen swinging down the 
streets atop the wheels or riding tandems with young gentle- 
men also astride. Livery stable owners throughout the coun- 
try protested saying the popularity of the bicycle had de- 
stroyed their Sunday horse and buggy rental business. 

The “Gay Nineties” and ‘“Bicycle-built-for-two” be- 
came synonomous terms as song and pictures of the day paid 
tribute to the cycling fad which has proved, instead of a brief 
novelty, to be a settled part of American life. 

Cycling clubs proved a strong factor in winning better 
roads throughout the State. Highway improvement took 
first place on the cyclers’ list of projects. Riders campaigned 
heartily, egged on by their desire to win something better 
for $135 mounts than unkept roads. 

The term innovator goes well with St. Louis. In that 
city the first inkling of the State’s interest in baseball came 
to light. There in 1860 on July 8 the first real match was 
played on the old fairground field as the Cyclones stepped out 
against the Morning Stars. On Independence day five years 
later, the St. Louis Empire club began to play away from 
home in Illinois, lowa, and nearby states, returning with its 
share of enemy scalps. 

As time passed the city seemed to fall under the sport’s 
spell and team after team was organized to gain honors but 
the epidemic spread into smaller towns too. In 1873 Carthage 
boasted a squad which won the Southwest Missouri champion- 
ship. Although in 1871 the Professional National association 
of baseball teams organized clubs in larger cities, Carthage 
in the same decade played a schedule limited to week-end 
competition and arranged by a challenge and return match 
system with other nines. 

Papers of the day devoted columns to accounts of the 
games and how the “brave boys bravely stood off onslaughts, 
against superior skill and battling power to finally lose by only 
22 runs.”” That score total would seem a massacre by today’s 
standards, but figures of 79-13 or 81-53 were not uncommon 
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in the 1870s. In one match between the Jefferson City 
Capitals and the Sedalia Empires, 45 runs crossed the plate 
in a single inning though very few home runs were included 
in that tally. In a hard hitting game between another Jeffer- 
son City squad and a California nine, only three round trippers 
were blasted out though innings seldom passed without a score. 

Most rules in those days favored the batter, the pitcher’s 
heaviest weapon, an overarm delivery, being barred in or- 
ganized play until 1884. Then too the catcher’s performance 
handicapped his squad’s proficiency because a mask came 
into general use only in the 1880s. The backstop who played 
in position too close to the batter had a precarious task. 
Even the catcher’s mitt didn’t win favor until 1869. 

One match between a Carthage team and the Marshfield 
nine was called a “‘scratch win’’ by the first squad because 
Marshfield gained only a 43-39 victory. Frequent challenges 
to prove superiority kept interest in the sport at a fever pitch, 
with excuses for bad play and errors supplied in quantity by 
both sides. 

In 1875 Carthage backed a nine called the Black Caps 
and townspeople traveled with the players to other fields 
making excursion jaunts of the occasion. One roving reporter 
wrote that the “ladies kept up their courage during the trips 
with lively songs and winning smiles.” Why they needed 
courage is a modern mystery. 

Another startling feature—pitchers were no pampered 
darlings! On days another player pitched, they held down 
fielding posts and a pitcher who failed to “have the stuff” 
to fool enemy batters ended the game not in the “showers” 
but on the diamond elsewhere. Pinch hitter substitutions 
came infrequently because most teams carred few substi- 
tutes. This was true whether in professional ball or in ama- 
teur ranks when the nine men worked during the week as 
clerks and then spent week ends on the field for recreation. 

Still the game of today and yesterday hold much in 
common. Not the smallest resemblance is in the fact that 
squads of both centuries inspire spectators to wild frenzy 
and rabid partisanship. Baseball is America’s sport of sports— 
our national trademark! 
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Football barely squeezed into the last century sporting 
annals but on the record pages of 1891 are the initial signs of 
rivalry between the two schools, Kansas and Missouri uni- 
versities. About 1870 various rugby clubs dominated the 
play along those lines. Foundations for football as played 
today were unlaid until the next decade. 

Then teams competed in St. Louis and drew the first 
crowds in the West for the game. But the University of Mis- 
souri claims responsibility for popular introduction of the 
sport. In 1890 it challenged Washington university to a 
Thanksgiving spectacle and announced the game was to be 
“‘played according to eastern rules, which requires science 
and is entirely different from the kicking manipulations which 
the people are accustomed to see in the games played here.”’ 

That science meant brute force, power plays, straight 
arming opponents out of the path, and kneeing whenever 
possible. Despite numerous fatalities and angry protests, 
the game grew in appeal, participants, and supporters. 

Missouri whipped every team in sight in 1895 and then 
went out of her western territory to challenge Yale. The next 
year the team, unauthorized by university officials, went on a 
barnstorming tour even reaching Mexico for an exhibition. 
The squad took the name Tigers in commemoration of a 
home guard organization formed in Civil war days to defend 
Columbia from guerrila bands. 

Today professional and college football compete but in 
the century past only students won audiences and backing, 
rapidly turning a simple collegiate sport into its present 
ranking as a high-powered business enterprise. 

Another sort of competition which has its background in 
ancient Scotland rather than as an American innovation 
scorns physical contact. 

Swinging the few clubs considered necessary, Missouri 
golfers set out around the Kansas City Country club course 
in 1896, the first course anywhere in the West. It boasted five 
holes and lacked the bunkers, sand traps, and artificial haz- 
ards which add to the sport today. But with the rather crude 
wooden clubs and irons, all wooden shafted, 1890 golfers had 
enough troubles and their ‘‘fairways’’ correspond closely to 
our mild roughs. 
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Holding the lead Kansas City laid out another course in 
1897 calling it the Evanston Golf club. It was established 
“when the sport was still new in the west.’’ History of the 
pastime in those years is meager because of the lack of real 
devotees and adequate links. However, the sport has grown 
so in Missouri that few little towns are complete without their 
own clubs with several hundred members. 

Fishing in the nineteenth century meant livelihood for 
many families as anglers fished for food rather than for sport. 
However as early as 1888 fishing clubs appeared. One was 
comprised of well-known sportsmen from the St. Louis area 
who paid a $5 fee. 

Many varieties of game fish are found in Missouri waters. 
Now caught by queer fangled, modern contraptions and flies, 
pioneers sometimes speared or hooked the fish. Steel hooks 
played a prominent part against animals, too. 

Hunters firmly imbedded the hooks in fresh pieces of 
meat; wolves would sniff around, eat the food, and find the 
hooks caught in their throats or stomachs. The working 
plan meant the animal’s howls and frenzied departure from 
the vicinity would lure his mates out of the district too. 

Throughout the decades fishing passed through stages 
hard to distinguish. Pioneers scorned this method of obtain- 
ing food if other game was plentiful. Later on fishing was 
considered fit for only loafers, small boys, and negroes. 
Finally ministers sought this restful sport and often could be 
seen wandering along a stream, pole in one hand and prayer 
book in the other. Toward the last years of the century 
modern notions took effect and fishing gained a sporting 
reputation. 

Molded into new forms are some of these outdoor activi- 
ties and indoor pastimes which have occupied Missourians 
throughout the years. They have been evolved into forms 
perhaps less brawny and with a question as to greater or 
smaller skill. 

But one certainty prevails! With their ruder guns, 
tougher rules, and fewer restrictions against individuality, 
early Missouri sportsmen set a high mark for their successors 
to shoot at. 
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A MAN NAMED JOHNSON 


BY KATE L. GREGG! 


When in 1813 the scouts James Cole and James Davis 
found their retreat to Cole’s Fort? cut off by a large force of 
Indians, ‘‘they started for what was then called Johnson’s 
Factory; a trading post kept by a man named Johnson.’ 

The question, who was the man named Johnson, may be 
said to have resolved itself into a subsidiary quest—rather a 
fascinating adventure with strange confusions and pleasant 
surprises. There were days of dusty and crumbling docu- 
ments in the Indian office—bundles of letters and reports held 
together by red tape, faded by the years to a frail pink. There 
were lovely quiet days in many historical libraries—eyes 
traveling over memoirs, journals, letters—and gratification 
beyond words when two and two widely sundered could be 
brought together at last as plainly four. 


The quest, as I have indicated, had strange perplexities. 
There were, during the same years, two government traders 
with names of inconvenient likeness—John Johnson of Fort 
Madison and John Johnston of Fort Wayne.‘ Moreover, 
John Johnson in the middie of his life changed his signature to 
John W. Johnson. One had to determine whether the John 
W. Johnson at Prairie du Chien was the same as John Johnson 
who had been at Fort Madison. Out of the confusion, here 
is the story. 


On a day in 1700 one Thomas Johnson of Norfolk, Eng- 
land, eloped to America with Mary Baker, a chancery ward 


IxATE L. GREGG is a native of the state of Washington. She received her 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Washington in 1916 and has been professor 
of English in Lindenwood college at St. Charles, Missouri, since 1924. Sheisa 
frequent contributor to the Missouri Historical Review and is the editor of 
William Clark's Journal of 1818, published under the title, Westward With 
Dragoons. 

2Cole’s Fort was located about two miles east of the site of Boonville in 
Cooper county. 

‘Levens, Henry C. and Drake, Nathaniel M., A History of Cooper County, 
p. 24. 


‘Both of these forts were located outside of the present boundaries of Mis- 
souri. 
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of the king, settled on St. Leonard’s creek south of Baltimore, 
and became the progenitor of the eminent Johnson family of 
Maryland. By the end of the French and Indian war, de- 
scendants of Thomas Johnson had penetrated the West as 
far as the fall line in Frederick, Howard, and Anne Arundel 
counties in that state, and, by the time of the Revolutionary 
war, were well established as manufacturers of paper, glass, 
and iron. Indeed, they had developed the working of iron 
to the point where they could furnish cannon balls, guns, and 
cannon for the colonial cause. One of these descendants was 
another Thomas Johnson, ‘“‘agresive, bold, and self-reliant.” 
He has credit for having recommended in the Continental 
Congress that George Washington be made commander of 
the colonial forces. He is the Colonel Thomas Johnson who 
retreated with Washington through the Jerseys, endured 
the dark days of Valley Forge, and became the first governor 
of Maryland. Another Thomas Johnson of the same family 
settled in Green Spring valley in Howard county, Maryland, 
and became an authority on the manufacture of guns. He is 
the father of John Johnson. 

Ten children were born to Thomas Johnson and Ann 
Risteau, of whom the sixth son and tenth child was John. 
The eminence of the family is unmistakable. Rinaldo John- 
son, oldest brother of John engaged in the manufacture of 
iron products, married Ann Ejilbeck Mason, daughter of 
George Mason of ‘“Gunston Hall,” and developed an estate 
that he called ‘“‘Acquasco.” Horatio, the second brother, 
became the inspector of tobacco at Elk Ridge Landing, and 
established the home that he named “Chantilly.” William 
Fell Johnson of “Rockland,” Captain Caecilius Johnson of 
“Pleasant Green,” and Dr. Thomas Johnson were other 
eminent brothers. So much for family backgrounds.® 

In 1806 Congress passed a law setting up the machinery 
for conduct of government trade with the Indians, and two 
years later John Mason, brother-in-law of Rinaldo Johnson, 


5Genealogical sources: Scharf, John Thomas, History of Western Maryland, 
Vol. I, p. 453-454; Williams, Thomas J. C., A History of Washington County, 
Maryland, Vol. I, p. 1071-1072; Warfield, Joshua D., Founders of Anne Arundel 
and Howerd Counties, Maryland, p. 535-536. 
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became superintendent of Indian trade. The Johnson family 
at once took advantage of the new opportunities, which per- 
haps they had helped create. Rinaldo submitted bids for the 
making of axes and tomahawks for the Indians, and before 
the year was out was enjoying rather handsome orders from 
his brother-in-law.® 

When Fort Bellefontaine’ near the junction of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi became inconvenient for Indian trade 
because the customers were too far away and the settlers did 
not want them traipsing through the settlements, the govern- 
ment decided to establish two new posts, one up the Missouri 
to supply the Osage and Kansas, and the other up the Mis- 
sissippi for the accommodation of the Saux, Fox, and other 
tribes not far away. 

Then whom should John Mason think of for the Missis- 
sippi post but the youngest brother of his brother-in-law 
Rinaldo. One wonders how it came about. Was the setting 
a family dinner at ‘‘Acquasco,”’ where Rinaldo sat at the 
head of the table? Was it ‘“Gunston Hall”—beautiful ‘‘Gun- 
ston Hall’? on the Potomac below Mount Vernon—with all 
the relatives gathered in for one of those family occasions, 
and the eldest son of George Mason at the head of the table. 
Or was it at “Analostan’”’ where John Mason presided? 

“By the way, John, I hear the government is going to 
set up some new posts for Indian trade out West. I can keep 
books and sell tomahawks. Don’t forget me.” 

And the other John would reply, “There is only one post 
left—the one up the Mississippi. Young George Sibley shows 
so much sense about book-keeping that I have promised him 
the post up the Missouri. How would you like to risk your 
scalp with the Sauk and Fox?” 

Maybe it was not this way. Perhaps Rinaldo could cut 
down a bit on the price of axes and tomahawks if something 
could be done for his youngest brother. At any rate, the 
commission of John Johnson as Government factor was dated 


®Retired Files, Indian Office, John Mason's Ledger E, January 29, 1809. 
7Fort Bellefontaine, a government fort, was located in the present St. Louis 
county on the south bank of the Missouri river four miles above its junction 
with the Mississippi. 
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May 17, 1808. Three days later he put his trunk on one of the 
trade boats headed up the Cumberland. He, like George C. 
Sibley, departed by way of Baltimore for Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. At the latter, on June 10th, he bought his house- 
keeping outfit for the frontier—knives, forks, spoons, a box 
coffee-mill, two pairs of snuffers, one looking glass, five yards 
of curtain calico, eight and a half yards of Flanders ticking, 
a castor silver-plated on top, a pair of German decanters, 
two candle sticks, and six candle molds. At Wheeling, a few 
days later, he added six pewter plates, three large pewter 
basins, a chafing dish, and a walnut bed with a sacking bottom. 

August 2, 1808, found young Sibley and Johnson at Fort 
Bellefontaine, where they spent the next four days dividing 
and packing the Indian trade goods of Rudolph Tillier. There 
was $14,000 worth of goods for each. That added to the nearly 
$4,000 worth which Johnson had brought from the East 
made a substantial stock for the new post. Two weeks later 
the morning orders at Fort Bellefontaine read: ‘Lt. Kingsley 
will Embark for his Distant post this afternoon at 3 oclock 
and will lose cable and put of at half past three.’’® Off down 
the Missouri went the boats and the piroque, and then ensued 
hard laborious days up the Mississippi as far as the rapids 
above the entrance of the Lemoin. 

Lateness of the season made it impossible for the com- 
pany to get the fort® completed before snow and ice were 
upon them. Consequently, the soldiers and the factor through 
the entire winter of 1808-1809 were in continual danger— 
danger that increased as spring advanced. About April 5, 
when Governor Meriwether Lewis ordered a company of 
riflemen to defence of the fort and commanded all the militia 
in Upper Louisiana to be ready to march at a moment’s 
notice he wrote a letter to John Mason concerning conditions 
up the Mississippi. In John Mason’s letter of May 16 to 
John Johnson, we can see his anxiety for his kinsman. 

“I have been extremely uneasy for some weeks for the 
fate of the factory and indeed for your safety, as we learn by 


8Major Daniel Bissell’s Order Book, Fort Bellefontaine, August 24, 1809, 
p. 25. (Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 

*Fort Madison is the fort referred to. It was located up the Mississippi 
in what is now southeastern Iowa. 
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letters from Gov. Lewis and Genl. Clark dated early in April 
that there was good reason to fear that it was meditated by 
some of the tribes near you to cut off the Garrison and plunder 
the factory, however I trust that the measures taken by the 
Governor will be in full time to prevent any attempt of the 
kind and that all will end well, should however real danger 
have approached I trust you will have removed both yourself 
and the public property to a place of safety—your own dis- 
cretion upon subjects which must be acted on timely you must 
occasionally rely on, & I have such reliance on your good in- 
tentions that I am well satisfied the public interests will not 
suffer by such exercise of discretion.””!” 

Ensign Nathaniel Prior, who had brought news of the 
impending attack, told Governor Lewis that he thought the 
garrison would be butchered before reinforcements could 
arrive. Lieutenant Kingsley wrote, ‘We labor all day and 
lie on our arms all night. Fires have been kept up at the dis- 
tance of one or two hundred yards from the Fort so that the 
approach of an enemy might be more readily discovered, at 
the same time that they serve for the concealment of our own 
movements.” The Sauk and Fox, then under the spell 
of the Prophet, were in an ugly humor, and they were crafty. 
Under a ruse of doing a dance, they swarmed in through the 
gates of the fort upon one occasion and were ejected only 
when cannon were wheeled out and directed against them. 
Then, so says the old account, “they turned out of the fort 
with a yell.” This is the occasion when only the warning of 
John Johnson’s squaw saved the garrison from a fatal sur- 
prise. 

And ‘John Johnson’s squaw”’ she remained until one day 
two scraps of paper turned up in the Forsyth papers in the 
library of the Wisconsin Historical Society. On the first, 
dated August 4, 1824, some one had listed the half-breeds 
belonging to the Sauk and Fox nations who claimed land 
under the treaty being made in Washington on that day. 


10Indian Office Letterbook A, p. 38. Letter from John Mason dated May 16, 
1809, to John Johnson. 


Kentucky Gazette and General Advertiser, (Lexington, Kentucky) May 23, 


1809. (The files of this paper consulted are in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society.) 
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Eliza aged 13, Mary, 11, and Rosalie, 8, all in St. Louis, were 
the children of John W. Johnson and a Sauk and Fox woman. 
The other list was more exact. The oldest child Eliza was 
in St. Louis, the other two, Mary and Rosella, were in the 
Female academy at Florissant, and the mother’s name was 
Tapassio. 

In the Mercantile library of St. Louis there is an old 
account book of Jacob Philipson which contains some inter- 
esting items. On January 27, 1809, John Johnson, U.S. factor, 
bought of Philipson six yards of calico, one pair of lady’s 
shoes, one pair of fine black cotton hose with lace clocks, and 
one pair of earrings—at a cost of $17.50 all told.“ One sur- 
mises that this is an inventory of wedding finery and that the 
alliance of Johnson and Tapassio was made some time early 
in February of that dangerous spring. 

Matters grew worse around Fort Madison. The place 
was in danger if not under siege almost from the time it was 
built. In the spring of 1812, the garrison carried the trade 
goods out of the factory and set it on fire, lest when the 
Indians fired it, the conflagration would endanger the whole 
establishment. Johnson brought his goods down to St. Louis 
and set up an office in a room he rented from Emilien Yosti. 
In the fall of 1813, after Fort Madison had been besieged 
almost continuously through July and August, the garrison 
found itself out of wood, water, and provisions. On a dark 
night, the soldiers crawled on their hands and knees through 
a trench they had dug from the fort to the river bank and 
escaped to the boats. As they pushed off they could see 
against the sky the flames of the fort which they had fired 
as they departed. 

Meanwhile, preparations had been going on for dividing 
the red enemies. General William Clark had the fine idea of 
settling the good West-bank Sauks up the Missouri where 
they would be out of reach of the machinations of Black Hawk, 
and to that end negotiations went on through a good part of 
the summer of 1813. John Johnson and Nicholas Boilvin 
held many councils that season both at Prairie du Chien and 


12Jacob Philipson’s Journal, January 27, 1809. (Mercantile library, St. 
Louis.) 
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at Fort Madison. The result was a pageantry at Portage des 
Sioux on September 26—155 canoes of Sauk and Fox Indians 
arriving for a council with Red Head. Beef, pork, and flour 


were doled out liberally—’twas a language the good Sauk 
could understand. 


Two days later in the grand council with General William 
Clark they agreed to live in peace with their ancient enemies, 
the Osages, if they were settled on the Little Moniteau with 
their trading house handy. Then the canoes moved on up 
the Missouri, pausing only for a little while at St. Charles 
to take on a supply of corn meal, bought from Frangois 
Duquette at what the agent thought was entirely too high a 
price. A few days ahead of them moved the trade boats of 
George C. Sibley and John Johnson, the one going to Arrow 
Rock with his stock of goods to help keep the Osages on the 
American side; the other moving to his post on the Little 
Moniteau to help hold the Sauk and Fox loyal to the right 


cause. On Johnson’s boat sat Tapassio with a little girl named 
Eliza in her arms. 


All went well with John Johnson through the winter of 
1813-1814. His Indians were well tempered and well behaved. 
In the spring, however, the Rock river Sauk and Fox came to 
visit their friends and relatives on the Little Moniteau, and 
from that time on there was no security in the Boonslick. 


Davis and Cole found shelter for a few hours in a trading 
post kept by “a man named Johnson,” then crept away by 
night, and, though pursued, escaped miraculously to give 
warning to their friends. In a council with the Osages, to 
which Johnson had been invited, Nomwaite, the principal 
chief of the Sauks, raised the English flag at the door of the 
council house, ‘‘and when requested by Mr. Johnson to take 
it down, the Sac chief told him that ‘a present of a few bottles 
of whiskey would induce him to put away the flag.’”’ 


The bad Indians left on April 25, and then ensued mur- 
derous assaults here and there in the upper country. One 
was killed as he built his log cabin, another as he drove in his 
cows, others as they drove in their horses, and Sarshall 
Cooper, as all remember, was shot down as he sat at his own 
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fireside. Sibley and Johnson had to abandon their up-river 
posts and retreat to St. Louis. 

After the Treaty of Ghent on December 24, 1814, John 
Johnson had his part in the treaty-making with the Indians 
at Portage des Sioux. In the spring of 1815, he and Sibley 
had sent east for $30,000 worth of presents for the Indians— 
Rinaldo again had some handsome orders, no doubt—and 
when the council began in July, were present with blankets, 
tomahawks, blue and white beads, plumed hats, and em- 
broidered chief-coats. These they doled out through July, 
August, and part of September. 

Fort Madison was never rebuilt. Military authorities 
thought the site impossible to defend. When Captain Stephen 
Watts Kearney passed up the Mississippi in 1820, he entered 
in his diary, August 12, “stopped at old ‘Fort Madison’ on the 
W. shore, where are the remains of nine chimneys, & some 
Pickets, & Scattering stones that indicate a military work 
once existed here.’’ 

John Johnson in the spring of 1815 had been appointed 
to the new post to be established at Prairie du Chien, but was 
not able to reach it until June 1816 when he accompanied the 
troops who were to build Fort Crawford.“ In the community 
that grew up under the protection of that fort, he was more 
than an Indian trader. He served as justice of the peace and 
as chief justice of the Crawford county court for many years. 
John Shaw, who knew him, said, ‘In his manners, he was a 
real gentleman, and a very worthy man; but unfortunately, 
he was quite deaf.”"> James H. Lockwood held him to be 
“a man of good sense and judgment.’”"* 

When government trade with the Indians was abolished 
in 1822, Johnson moved to St. Louis and settled down on some 
property he had purchased on Elm street in 1821. With 
family shrewdness, he had acquired an interest in the lead 


BDiary of Captain Stephen Watts Kearney, July 2, 1820 to August 15, 1820. 
(Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 

“Fort Crawford was located in what is now Wisconsin. 

1ghaw, John, ‘Indian Chiefs and Pioneers of the Northwest” in Collections 
of State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Vol. X, p. 222. 

16}. ockwood, James H., ‘Early Times and Events in Wisconsin” in Collec- 
tions of State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Vol. II, p. 116. 
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mines at Dubuque and was known in St. Louis as a wealthy 
man. Charles Larpenteur, the fur trader, leaving home in 
1828, tells of how he started from Virginia, ‘“‘with a gentle- 
man by the name of J. W. Johnson, who had been a sutler at 
Prairie du Chien, and had a large number of negroes whom he 
was taking to Missouri. I assisted him as far as Wheeling, 
where he took a steamer, and I went across country on horse- 
back alone.’’!” 

On September 29, 1831, John W. Johnson married Mrs. 
Lucy Gooding, wife of Captain George Gooding, who had 
recently been stationed at Rock Island, and who, in making 
his will ten days before his death, named his friend Johnson 
as co-executor with his wife. Lucy Honeywell Gooding, of 
Portland, Maine seems to have been, in rectitude of character, 
graciousness of manner, and general charm, an ideal person. 
Her life had not been an easy one, for military orders had taken 
Captain Gooding to remote frontiers. At the capture of 
Detroit in 1813, she and her husband had been taken prisoners, 
but were eventually exchanged. After the War of 1812, 
she had accompanied Captain Gooding to Fort Snelling, where 
she found herself the first white woman that many of the 
northern Indians had ever seen. There is a story that many 
Indian women, unable to believe that anybody could have so 
white a skin, were satisfied at last that her color was real only 
when they were allowed to touch and rub her arm. Colonel 
John Johnson—all government traders had titles to impress 
their red customers—built a substantial home for Lucy 
Gooding at Sixth and Market where he developed fine gardens 
and an orchard. The beautiful colonial doorway of the house, 
beside which in later years the American hotel and theater 
were built, is pictured in books on Missouri architecture. 

One sequel to the marriage of John Johnson and Lucy 
Gooding I heard from Gaius Paddock of St. Louis in his 
ninety-seventh year. A grand-nephew of Mrs. Johnson, he 
had visited in the Sixth and Market street home as a little 
boy. On a summer day, when Colonel Johnson was away, 
there appeared at the door three young girls, heavily burdened 


Larpenteur, Charles, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri, 
edited by Elliott Coues, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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with bags and bundles. They wanted to see Colonel Johnson. 
And to Mrs. Johnson, the oldest explained, ‘‘Mama said we 
should come to Papa.” She invited them in, seated them, 
and said that Mr. Johnson would be home soon. When he 
came, she said, ‘These girls say that you are their father. 
Is that true?” 

And John looked her straight in the eye and replied, 
“Yes, Iam.” 

Then Mrs. Johnson turned to the visitors. ‘In that case, 
girls, this is your home. Take off your hats. Come, we will 
put your things away.” 

So did “a man named Johnson” and his wife rise to an 
occasion. And so it may be said did the girls. An old diarist 
of the period, reminiscenses, “Who in St. Louis of that day 
does not remember the handsome halfbreed daughters of 
John Johnson!” 

But what, you ask, became of Tapassio? 

When at long last, I talked with another member of the 
family, the rest of the story came out. ‘He had an Indian 
wife, you know,” the relative volunteered. 

“Yes, I know,— 

And before I could go further, “She was a daughter of 
Keokuk. He married her according to Sauk rites in a three 
day celebration and always looked upon the marriage as 
totally binding. He promised her that as long as she lived, 
he would take no other wife.” 

“You think, then, that Tapassio had died before he mar- 
ried Lucy Gooding?” 

“Oh, yes. He was not a man who would ever break his 
word.”” Two and two were adding up. Now one could con- 
clude something about that dangerous trip that Johnson had 
taken into the Indian country in the days of the Black Hawk 
war. Gaius Paddock had said that no one expected him to 
come out alive, and that when he returned the people of 
St. Louis were so glad that they made him mayor of the city. 

The son-in-law of Keokuk may be one of the main reasons 
why that chief did not combine his forces with Black Hawk. 
And sure enough the people of St. Louis did make him mayor, 
and his portrait now hangs in the city hall among those of the 
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other city fathers. It is a sincere, honest, sensible face that 
looks down upon you. ‘He had a fine presence,” said Gaius 
Paddock, ‘‘and walked with a gold-headed cane. He was very 
kind to me when I was a little boy.’” 

But he was not handsome enough to account for the 
stunning daughters. What about the Keokuk lineage? The 
Dictionary of American Biography says that Lalotte, the 
mother of Keokuk, was part French. ‘He himself betrayed 
his white blood in his small hands and feet, his flat cheek 
bones, and his blue eyes . . . . His voice was resonant, 
his bearing lofty, his thoughts framed themselves in striking 
imagery.” 

Eliza, oldest of the daughters, had more than a little of 
Keokuk’s imperious strength and a beauty that must have 
been very unusual. When after six years of marriage her 
first husband, Noah Gildersleeve died, she married Captain 
David Perkins of the U. S. dragoons, a graduate of West 
Point. Her third husband was General Martin Burke, also 
of the United States army who was stationed at Governor’s 
Island for some twenty years. Her son, Edward White Per- 
kins of the U. S. navy died at the age of twenty at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Her daughter Mary Hancock Perkins married Colonel 
John D. O’Connell, class of 1852 at West Point, from whom 
derives her only descendant. Her grand-son, testifying in a 
lawsuit over the American hotel-theater property, said, 
“My mother died when I was about 4 years of age in Galvaston, 
Texas, where my father was in command of the garrison. 
My father died a few days after my mother; both of them 
died of yellow fever. I was then sent by General Grant in 
charge of an orderly to Brooklyn, N. Y., and placed with 
my grandmother Eliza O. Perkins with whom I lived until 
her death in 1885.’"!8 

John Johnson’s second daughter, Mary, married Lieu- 
tenant Francis B. Murdock, also of West Point. After his 
death, she married Dr. Rush Sensency of Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. The third daughter, Rosella, married Captain 


Series of Wills, No. 2759. (In archives of St. Louis city courthouse.) 
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Edgard H. Gleim, a graduate of West Point and named her 
first son, Edgar Johnson Gleim, and her second son, John 
E. Gleim. 

Rinaldo Johnson, when he was old, sent the family por- 
traits of his father and mother by Peele to his youngest 
brother. They were hung over the mantle in the parlor at 
Sixth and Market, and every night before he retired, Colonel 
Johnson would look up at them and say, “Good night, dear 
Father. Good night, dear Mother.” Then he would lock 
the door carefully behind him and go up to bed. 

The will of John Johnson, which his widow contested in 
the courts, reveals more than a little of the man. 

‘My poor servants, how shall I provide for them? Those 
I now own have been good servants, and I have treated them 
with the kindness of a parent. Therefore, I will manumit 
them all in the following manner. Those over Twenty seven 
shall be free at my death, and all the rest as they arrive to 
that age after my death shall be free—meantime they shall 
serve—Jane, Horace & Feby.—Eliza O. Perkins and her 
children. Ann’s children, Lucinda and Mary—-Rosella Mur- 
dock.” ; 

Johnson was a skilled cabinet maker. 

“My tools of all descriptions I devise to Mason Johnson 
in trust for my grandson John E. Gleim and in case of his 
death without a son I bequeath them all to Mason Johnson 
and his eldest son forever wishing that he may keep them as a 
memento of my friendship, having kept some of them fifty 
years in my possession and now in good order. I will endeavor 
to make out an Inventory of all my tools and mark those I 
have kept so long.’”!® 

Johnson died on June 1, 1854, in his eightieth year. His 
grave is in the Eliza Perkins lot in Calvary cemetery. Lucy 
Gooding Johnson died four years later and lies beside Captain 
George Gooding in Bellefontaine cemetery. Where the grave 
of Tapassio is I do not know. 


19S¢, Louis Record \f Deeds, Book E, pp. 154, 219, 491. (In archives of 
St. Louis city courthouse.) 
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THE SUPREME COURT OF MISSOURI 


BY ALBERT M. CLARK! 


The judicial system, especially the appellate branch, 
seems to be the least known department of the state govern- 
ment. 

The Missouri constitution of 1820 provided for a supreme 
court of three judges to be appointed by the governor. The 
first judges were Mathias McGirk of St. Louis, John D. Cook 
of Cape Girardeau, and John Rice Jones of Washington 
county. 

Including the present judges, eighty-one men have 
served on the court. Thirty of them were born in Missouri, 
thirteen in Kentucky, eleven in Virginia, three each in 
Tennessee and Ohio, two each in Georgia, Kansas, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and New York, and one each in Maryland, 
Mississippi, Alabama, West Virginia, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and the District of Columbia. The 
only judges of foreign birth were John Rice Jones, born in 
Wales, and John Kennish, born on the Isle of Man under 
British jurisdiction. 

The first native Missourian to serve on the court was 
Barton Bates who was born in St. Louis and who went on 
the bench in 1862. Since 1870 most of the judges have been 
Missouri born. Prior to the Civil war most of the judges 
came from southern states. 

One notable exception was Abiel Leonard who came 
from Vermont and settled in Howard county shortly before 
statehood. Leonard’s father had been an officer in the Amer- 
ican army in the war of 1812 and his grandfather served as a 
chaplain under General Washington in the Revolutionary 


1ALBERT M. CLARK, Missouri supreme court judge, was born in Lawson, 
Missouri. He has long been active in Missouri legal and legislative affairs, 
serving as Ray county prosecutor, state representative, member of constitu- 
tional convention in 1922-1923, and state senator. In the senate he was presi- 
dent pro tem and near the close of his term he was, at one time, acting governor, 
president of the senate, and a member of the supreme court. Since 1937 he 
has been a trustee of the State Historical Society of Missouri. This article is 
taken from a speech given recently by Judge Clark. 
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war, General Washington and Israel Putnam having joined 
in a request for his services in a letter to his church. 

Soon after Abiel Leonard came to Howard county he 
engaged in a fight with a man named Berry. Leonard was 
severely beaten as he was a small man weighing less than 120 
pounds and his opponent was large and powerful. Leonard 
challenged Berry and a duel, fought near New Madrid, re- 
sulted in Berry’s death. Leonard was convicted and fined 
for sending a challenge, the sentence also deprived him of the 
right to vote or hold office. On December 24, 1824, the 
general assembly passed a special act restoring his rights of 
citizenship, and in 1855 he was elected to the supreme court 
and became one of our ablest judges. 

At the time of election or appointment, nineteen of the 
judges lived in St. Louis or St. Louis county, seven in Jackson 
county, three each in the counties of Buchanan, Howard, 
Monroe, Marion, Greene, and Jasper, two each in the counties 
of Ray, Pike, Cooper, Carroll, Audrain, Madison, and Adair, 
and one each in the counties of Cape Girardeau, Cole, Saline, 
Lafayette, Clinton, St. Charles, Lewis, Montgomery, Platte, 
Macon, Henry, Jefferson, Linn, Pettis, Bates, Pemiscot, 
DeKalb, St. Francois, Franklin, Boone, Nodaway, Chariton, 
and Scott. Some of these men were elected or appointed for 
later terms while residing in different counties: than when 
first elected or appointed. 

Judge Thomas A. Sherwood had the record for length of 
service, thirty years, and Judge Clarence A. Burney served 
for the shortest time, about six weeks. Judge John T. Fitz- 
simmons died after his election and before time to qualify. 

The court originally sat in St. Charles, St. Louis, Cape 
Girardeau, and Franklin. Later sessions were held twice a 
year at Fayette, Bowling Green, Boonville, Palmyra, Potosi, 
Lexington, Columbia, Hannibal, and Jackson. In 1845 the 
legislature provided that the court should hold all sessions at 
Jefferson City, but the court continued to sit at St. Louis 
and St. Joseph until the adoption of the constitution of 1875, 
which requires the sessions to be held at the state capital. 

At first the judges were appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the senate, to serve during good behavior or 
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until they reached the age of 65 years. In 1837 Governor 
Lilburn W. Boggs appointed John C. Edwards of Cole county 
just after the adjournment of the legislature and he served 
until its next session in January 1839. In the meantime, a 
political difference having arisen, the governor refused to 
send Edwards’ name to the senate for confirmation. Dis- 
satisfaction growing out of this incident may have induced 
the legislature a few years later to provide for electing the 
judges instead of appointing them. This incident also had 
some influence in electing Edwards governor in 1844. 

In 1861 the offices of supreme judges were vacated by 
the refusal of William B. Napton, William Scott, and Ephraim 
B. Ewing to take the oath prescribed by the state convention. 
William V. M. Bay, Barton Bates, and John D. S. Dryden 
were appointed to fill the vacancies. Early in 1865 the con- 
vention declared the offices vacant and David Wagner, 
Walter L. Lovelace, and Nathaniel Holmes were appointed. 
Bates had previously resigned. Bay and Dryden refused to 
quit and called a session of the court to meet in St. Louis. 
The newly appointed judges called a session to meet at the 
same time and place and Bay and Dryden were forcibly re- 
moved from the bench by soldiers and police. 

In 1940 a constitutional amendment was adopted which 
provides a new method for selecting the judges. Under it a 
judge may submit his claim for another term to the voters 
at the general election preceding the expiration of his term. 
His name will then go on a separate ballot without party 
designation, submitting the question: “Shall Judge 
be retained in office?” If a majority of those voting on 
the question favor retaining him, he shall be deemed elected 
for another term; otherwise, a vacancy will exist to be filled 
by appointment by the governor from a list of three sub- 
mitted by a judicial commission. When appointed, a judge 
may hold office until December 31 following the next general 
election after the expiration of twelve months in office and 
may submit his name at such election for approval for a 
full term. 

The appellate judicial commission which will make recom- 
mendations to the governor for appointments of judges con- 
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sists of seven members. The chief justice of the supreme court 
is a member and chairman of the commission. Three members 
are elected by the lawyers of the state and three are appointed 
by the governor. The present members of the commission 
are: Chief Justice George R. Ellison, James T. Blair, an 
attorney of St. Louis, Justin Ruark, an attorney of Neosho, 
Walter Raymond, an attorney of Kansas City, A. Wessel 
Shapleigh of St. Louis, H. J. Waters, Jr., of Columbia, and 
Rex Allaman of Forsythe. 

For many years it was the custom of the court to appoint 
a day for the handing down of opinions which were read 
from the bench, each judge reading the opinions prepared by 
him. If there was ever any good reason for that custom, the 
volume of business makes it impracticable to follow now. 
When adopted, the opinions are filed in the clerk’s office and 
published in book form. 

The court has decided many important cases, only a 
few of which will be mentioned here. The famous Dred Scott 
case originated in Missouri and one branch of it is reported 
in the Missouri Reports in Volume XV on page 577. It 
involved the right to freedom of a Missouri slave who had 
been kept by his owner for a short time in free territory. 
The final chapter in this litigation was the opinion of Chief 
Justice Taney of the United States supreme court denying 
the plaintiff’s claim to freedom. It aroused much bitterness 
in the north and became a contributing factor to the election 
of Lincoln and the bringing on of the war between the states. 

There was the slander suit of Birch v. Benton, reported 
on page 153 of Volume XXVI of Missouri Reports. At the 
institution of the suit Birch was a member of the supreme 
court and Benton a United States senator. The case was 
filed in Buchanan county, the venue changed to Clay county, 
then to Jackson county, and finally to Henry county where 
it was tried, resulting in a verdict for Birch in the sum of 
$5,000. The supreme court remanded the case for a new trial 
and Benton died before it could be tried again. From first 
to last, twenty-five or thirty lawyers appeared on one side 
or the other. Many of them were among the most famous 
men of the State. The list included Alexander W. Doniphan, 
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famous Mexican war hero, Henry M. Vories and John F. 
Ryland, later supreme court judges, Benjamin F. Loan, 
Samuel H. Woodson, and Waldo P. Johnson, congressmen. 
Among the witnesses were Austin A. King and Sterling Price, 
each at some time governor of Missouri. One witness, 
William McKee, was committed to jail for refusal to answer 
questions. He was editor of the Missouri Democrat. 


In Volume XLI of the Missouri Reports are a number of 
cases growing out of the application of the test oath prescribed 
by the Drake constitution. They involved the right of 
certain persons to vote, to hold office, to practice law, or to 
preach the gospel. The test oath was designed to deny the 
rights of citizenship to all those who had in any way shown 
sympathy for the southern cause. 


As a political weapon for the maintenance of the Radicals 
in power, it was used not only against southern sympathizers, 
but against those Unionists who believed in granting amnesty 
to the South. This is strikingly illustrated by a case which 
Frank P. Blair brought against the election officials of St. 
Louis. The importance of this case is indicated by the fact 
that the entire argument on both sides is printed with the 
opinion in the official reports. Blair brought the suit to test 
his right to vote without taking the test oath. He lost the 
case both in the supreme court of Missouri and in the United 
States supreme court. 


There was nothing in Blair’s record of intense loyalty to 
the Union which prevented him from taking the oath. He 
fought the doctrine of secession at a time when it was not 
only unpopular, but extremely dangerous to do so. It was 
due to his efforts with those of others that Missouri remained 
in the Union. He was a gallant soldier in the Union army 
and attained the rank of major general. Yet his conception 
of self-respect was such as to prevent him from taking an 
oath which he regarded as unjust and illegal. He lost his 
case in the courts, but had the satisfaction of seeing free 
government restored in Missouri a few years later. A grate- 
ful people rewarded him by sending him to the United States 
senate and his statue, and that of Benton, now stand as 
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Missouri’s representatives in the Hall of Fame at the national 
capital. 

The supreme court has appellate jurisdiction in all cases 
where the amount in dispute, exclusive of costs, exceeds 
$7,500; in cases involving the construction of the state or 
national constitution; in cases where the validity of a treaty, 
statute, or authority exercised under the United States is 
drawn in question; in cases involving the revenue laws of 
this state or the title to any office under the state; in cases 
involving title to real estate; in cases where a county or any 
other political division or any state officer is a party; and 
in all cases of felony. It also has superintending control over 
all other state courts. 

The court has original jurisdiction in certain cases. For 
instance, to prohibit a court or officer from acting without 
or in excess of jurisdiction, to compel an officer or board to 
perform a ministerial duty, to try the title to a public office, 
and to try the right to freedom of a person claiming to be 
unlawfully restrained. 

The court is a court of last resort except in cases in- 
volving a federal question which may be reviewed in the 
national supreme court. 

The court has two divisions: number one consists of 
four judges and three commissioners; number two has three 
judges and three commissioners. Number two hears all 
appeals in criminal cases; otherwise, the duties of the divisions 
are the same. The court also sits in banc, that is, the judges 
without the commissioners sit for the hearing of certain cases. 


Commissioners possess the same qualifications as judges 
and receive the same salary. They sit with the judges in 
division and write opinions in cases assigned to them which, 
when adopted by the judges, become the opinions of the court. 


Two regular terms and a called term are held each year, 
but the hearing of arguments consumes only a small part of 
the court’s time. Most of the work is taken up with the study 
of briefs and records, the preparation of opinions, and the 
consideration of applications tor original writs which are 
being filed constantly. 
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For many years the court was considerably behind with 
its docket. During the last few years an average of about 
650 cases have been filed per year and about 740 cases dis- 
posed of, making a net gain of about 90 cases per annum. 

The per capita cost to the people of the State for main- 
taining the supreme court is a little less than six cents per 
annum, or the equivalent of postage on a couple of letters. 
Assuming that the average family consists of four persons, 
the annual cost is less than twenty-five cents per family. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART II 


BY BEATRICE THRAPP! 


Just a year ago, America found herself literally blasted 
into a world war. With the war came its heroes. Those on 
the battlefield showed their colors first. Front line heroes 
have not died, or even faded, from the memory of home front 
fighters. But the public spotlight is no longer content to 
search out only the armed heroes. Now it includes the “‘little”’ 
people at home who fight heroic battles of cooperation, sacri- 
fice, and service. Missourians from the Ozark plateau to the 
northern prairies are in the struggle, some on foreign shores, 
many on Missouri soil. 

Missouri represents almost the heart of the Middle West. 
Because of its geographical location, Missouri can feel com- 
paratively safe from foreign invasion. Coastal areas have, in 
the past, misinterpreted that feeling of security as one of 
indifference. Yet in the last year, Missourians have realized 
the full extent of the war. They, like the rest of the nation, 
know the creed for which they fight. In service as well as 
lives, Missouri is giving herself to the effort for total victory. 


MISSOURI HEROES: AT HOME AND AT THE FRONT 


In three of the major battle fronts of the world, Mis- 
sourians fired the first round. Brigadier General James H. 
Doolittle of St. Louis led the first American raid over Tokyo 
in the Orient. In the battle for the Solomon islands, a Mis- 
sourian fired the first shot. And a Missourian dropped the 
first bomb in the American offensive above the Egyptian 
desert. 


IBEATRICE THRAPP, @ native of West Chicago, Illinois, is a student in the 
school of journalism of Missouri university where she will receive a B.J. in. 
February 1943. Before entering the university, she attended Wisconsin and 
Illinois universities. She is now employed as a research associate at the State 
Historical Society. 
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“War time censorship prevented Captain Glade Bilby of 
Skiaiiore from writing home to tell his family that he fought 
in the Middle East. As soon as United States army fighter 
pilots began their battle, however, Skidmore knew the secret. 
Bilby dropped the first bomb in the new theater of operations. 

Red-headed Lieutenant Commander Courtney Shands 
of Kirkwood struck the first blow against the Japanese when 
the Americans first took the initiative in the battle for the 
Solomons. On August 7, the flight crew of the carrier Wasp 
sped from their ship toward a Japanese target. Commander 
Shands led his section of four along the rugged coastline just 
west of Tulagi. Several dim hulks loomed below him. A few 
machine-gun bursts set fire to a real find—Japanese flying 
boats! And the battle began with Missouri in the lead. 

Wilbur Fletcher of Orrick was on the Wasp when Com- 
mander Shands took off. An aviation machinist’s mate, 
Fletcher is a quieter hero than most. His determination kept 
him from telling the greatest news and the biggest story he 
knew when he came home on furlough in October. He knew 
the Wasp lay on the Pacific floor, but he withheld the secret 
even from his family. Fletcher realized the full meaning of 
“A slip of the lip may sink a ship.” 

Gene Aldrich of Sikeston made boating records last sum- 
mer when he spent thirty-four days on a raft with three other 
sailors. The four spent dismal days on the South Pacific, 
but Aldrich had something to live for. Long before rescue 
came, he told his buddies, ‘‘When I get back to Missouri, I’m 
gonna make me the biggest ham and cheese sandwich ever 
seen in Sikeston.” 

Linn county proudly records three generals among her 
fighting sons. Brigadier General Frederick H. Black was 
appointed early last fall. He was born in Meadville in 1894. 
Brigadier General Don F. Pratt came from Linn county also. 
Born in Brookfield, Pratt’s birthplace is just four miles from 
that of General Pershing. 





Hannibal’s Donald M. Nelson heads the nation’s war 
production. Last fall he told the nation what it meant to 
come from the “Show Me” state. He showed the nation a 
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spirit which would curb the cornercutters and win the war. 
Those who couldn’t show Nelson the same spirit lost out. The 
war production chief ‘‘got tough.” He cleaned the board’s 
house of incompetents. Over one hundred persons resigned 
from the War Production board, and as a result, the nation’s 
war production reached 94 per cent of the goal set by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the first of this year. 


HOME SUPPORT FOR THE FIGHTING FORCES 


National holidays donned more somber aspects than 
usual for Americans this year. Halloween pranksters watched 
their steps. The Thanksgiving board fed fewer people. 
Perhaps there was one less to help decorate the Christmas 
tree. But Missourians did not forget their sons who manned 
the guns. 

Schools made an appeal to pupils just before the October 
holiday, ‘One good way for boys and girls to help their big 
brothers or fathers who are fighting the war is by refraining 
from vandalism tomorrow night when Halloween brings its 
temptations.’”’ Boys and girls responded to the suggestion 
by pledging themselves to the no-vandalism creed. 

The army purchased from 50 to 75 per cent of the Ozark 
turkey crop this year, but still there were enough birds for 
Missouri Thanksgivings. Women took over the work on the 
dressing tables of the Ozark plants, performing tasks pre- 
viously done by men who now served in the armed forces or 
in defense industries. 

Months before Christmas Missourians wrapped gifts in 
tinsel and ribbon for the men overseas. By November 1, 
all packages were in the hands of Uncle Sam who promised 
to deliver as many as possible. Several counties sent small 
gifts to each of the home boys who carried a gun. From Scot- 
land county went a carton filled with candy, writing materials, 
cigarettes, razor blades, shaving soap, playing cards, chewing 
gum, anc a sewing kit. With the gift went the message, 
“Best wishes from the folks at home to the service men and 
women of Scotland County.’’ Grundy county sent packages 
to five hundred of its armed citizens. 
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Gas, fuel, meat, rubber, coffee, and sugar—Missourians 
like other Americans gave up unnecessary quantities of them. 

The deadlines for canning sugar and permits for the 
November election ran competition for feminine popularity 
in Kansas City. When city election officials tried to hi-jack 
business from the line waiting before the sugar rationing board, 
the response usually came, ‘‘No,—unless I can get canning 
sugar in there.”” Wright countians used 200,000 pounds of 
sugar in a boom canning season. By using that amount of 
sugar for canning, every citizen of the county could have 
forty-seven quarts of fruit this winter. 

Kansas City rationed three representative families on 
meat for one week last November. The test proved that, 
through careful planning, menus providing for less-than- 
normal amounts of meat do not lose in attractiveness or in 
nutritious value. Bread-winners for the families included a 
public school teacher, a war industrial worker, and a public 
utilities employee. City nutrition experts planned menus 
for the week. No member of the family received more than 
two and one-half pounds of meat. 7 

At the annual American Royal livestock exposition, only 
market animals, finished and ready for the block—except for 
carlot feeder calves—were exhibited. Transportation and 
man power problems closed the show to nonmarketable 
entrants. 

Tire and gas rationing brought cooperation from both 
rural and urban Missouri. St. Louis and Kansas City ex- 
perimented with car pooling. Commuters found that con- 
servation in practice worked effectively. 

St. Louis and Kansas City postal authorities began estab- 
lishing once-a-day mail service in residential districts of the 
cities in order to conserve government tires. 

Camden townspeople have been forced to walk since a 
truck demolished the town’s last taxicab last fall. In Chilli- 
cothe, salesmen organized a Traveling Men’s Emergency 
association. By doubling up on routes, the men hoped to 
solve the gas rationing problem. In Cameron neighbors 
decided to give a ‘“‘good-bye” party for a soldier. Because 
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many had no tires, one neighbor picked guests up in a horse- 
drawn farm wagon. 

Governor Donnell issued a proclamation on September 
23 requesting that all Missourians comply with the nationa! 
speed limit of thirty-five miles per hour as a means of conserv- 
ing rubber. Not only have Missourians slowed down, but 
they have found ways to combat drivers who disregard the 
new limit. Kansas City officials put the fine limit up for un- 
patriotic drivers. Some individuals took it upon themselves 
to help one another remember. Should one driver see another 
go over the limit, he sounds the victory honk—three dots and 
a dash. e 

Student pastors in Missouri conduct Sunday meetings in 
widely scattered areas. Because of this the tire and gas ration- 
ing affected their movements sharply. But believing their 
work essential to a nation unbalanced by the holocaust of 
war, ministerial students sought to carry on their work. 
Evening church services were moved up to afternoon meetings. 
On Sundays families come to church in the morning, bring 
basket lunches, and hear the second service early in the after- 
noon. In that way the family car is saved two extra trips 
each week, and the student pastor has time to use train trans- 
portation back to school, rather than wear down his own tire 
treads. 

Fourteen Missouri ministerial students with pastorates 
saved 2051 miles a month last year by sharing rides with 
fellow students. 

The “‘buy coal early” cry vied in strength with the “‘buy 
Christmas presents early’”’ clamor this year. St. Louis Boy 
Scouts made a door-to-door survey of the city to check coal 
supplies. In Kansas City an army of 6000 workers of the 
Civilian Defense service corps checked civilian bins. 





No bit of metal was too small for the scrap blizzard in 
Missouri. School children, 750,000 of them, farmers, house- 
wives, businessmen, all found their contributions. In the 
first drive, from September 28 to October 15, seven Missouri 
counties exceeded their quotas. Adair, Green, Buchanan, 
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Franklin, Harrison, Livingston, and Madison turned in more 
scrap than they believed they had. 

Farmers searched out ‘‘Yehudi metal”—metal they didn’t 
know they had until they looked the second time. Chilli- 
cothe organized junior commandos like those of the comic 
strip. Youngsters canvassed homes and stores for scrap and 
rubber. The money they received went to the USO, navy 
relief, and the Red Cross. 

One little 6-year-old school girl in St. Louis forgot about 
the doll she might have had for her birthday. She told friends 
she wanted scrap more than anything else. On her birthday 
morning almost a ton of junk hemmed in her playhouse. 

Much of the metal which will go to the front has senti- 
mental value. The old bell, which rang for many years in the 
Christian church where Harold Bell Wright was pastor, and 
the first cast iron drinking fountain to be installed in Pierce 
City went into new military equipment. The swords of a 
Japanese officer, given to a Kansas Citian as a friendship 
token, went with the scrap—perhaps to form bullets for the 
Japanese. 

If the scrap drive tested the strength of the nation’s war 
effort, Missouri’s enthusiasm and contribution symbolizes the 
war consciousness of the landlocked Middle West. 


Motion picture theatres throughout the United States 
sponsored the sale of defense bonds and stamps last mid-year. 
Hollywood stars glittered from city to city as bond auctioneers. 
Highlight for Missouri came when Bette Davis visited Sedalia 
on September 12. The actress tossed her bouquet to the pur- 
chaser of $150 worth of bonds. A mule colt—a third ‘“‘Oscar”’ 
—which was presented to her was sold and resold until it 
brought several thousand dollars in bonds. Special congrat- 
ulations went from the actress to workers in the Missouri 
Pacific railroad shops who made Sedalia’s largest group pur- 
chase of bonds. 

Kansas City theater men went over the quota in Sep- 
tember, selling well over four million dollars worth of bonds. 
At the end of the drive Kansas Citians symbolized what they 
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fought and bought for by beheading effigies of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Hirohito. 

St. Louis’s veiled prophet broke precedent this year when 
he failed to open a brilliant social season for the city. Instead 
his parade, floats, and ball became a wartime parade, wartime 
floats, and a war chest show. Eight floats depicted a colorful 
panorama of the war effort. The first carried the veiled 
prophet. The others symbolized the community spirit which 
made the war chest possible, explained the protection of the 
family, of health, and of youth, the Allies, the conquered 
nations, service to men in uniform, and the theme “giving is 
fighting.” 

Not only in the big towns but in small villages and rural 
areas the sale of war bonds and stamps and war relief was 
promoted. Nor did the enthusiasm for bond-buying end with 
the civilian population. Elmer C. Kuhn cabled $250 to his 
parents in Kansas City with which they were to buy bonds. 
Kuhn is representative of other Missourians “‘somewhere in 
the Pacific’’ who are buying at least part of their own ammu- 
nition. 

Lewis county sold enough war bonds and stamps to pay 
for a four-motored flying fortress. The $350,000 in bonds 
bought the plane ‘Lewis County, Missouri.” The war 
department christened the ship, the first fighting plane to 
be named for a Missouri county. 





Women in industry, the WAVES, or the WAACs are not 
the only members in the feminine world who take an active 
part in the war effort. Women at home fulfill their jobs, too. 

Training courses have been established in the larger in- 
dustrial areas to teach women to care for Missouri’s “‘door- 
key-kids,”” the youngsters who stay at home while mother 
builds planes. 

Through social workers, welfare agencies, and school 
authorities, day nurseries for children with busy parents have 
been set up in strategic areas. 

Hospital aides—to be distinguished from nurses’ aides— 
volunteer their time in order that nurses and doctors might 
be relieved of routine duties. The health and welfare section 
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of the OCD organized the aides in St. Louis. They entertain 
and help care for juvenile patients, manage information desks, 
serve meals, or do other unskilled tasks. 

The Missouri Federation of Women’s clubs emphasizes 
the improvement of inter-American affairs in their wartime 
program. They offer a scholarship to Latin American stu- 
dents who wish to attend some Missouri college or university. 

Missourians may find a coal shortage this winter, but it 
won’t be the fault of Mrs. Lilly Albertson who lives near 
Orrick. The war labor shortage has led Mrs. Albertson to 
work full time at a man-sized job in her husband’s coal mine. 
She does that in addition to her housework and managing a 
family of four persons. 

One of Missouri’s most courageous women was Mrs. Mary 
Myers of Browning, the gold star mother of two world wars. 
Her youngest son was killed the first day of the present war 
when his ship, the Arizona, was sunk at Pearl Harbor. An- 
other son was killed in France in the first world war. One 
daughter, Ruth, was lost shortly before the first world war. 
She trained for nursing, and it is believed she lost her life 
en route to overseas duty. Mrs. Myers won admiration from 


those who knew her for a courage which remained until her 
death last October. 





The state Office of Civilian Defense keeps tab on the 
people at home, ready to help them learn how to defend them- 
selves and carry on home-front fighting. 

Missouri’s OCD added a new division last fall. Civilians 
undertook to learn emergency welfare measures, to supply 
the needs of individuals and families after an attack. 

The council of defense of Miller county received special 
recognition last year. With a population of only 15,000, the 
county council graduated 118 in the protective services the 
first part of October. 

Kansas City hit a new high for Missouri when it gradu- 
ated 10,000 civilian defense workers one Sunday in August. 
At that time it was the largest such class in the country. 

Six nuns, members of the Congregation of Missionary 
Zelatrices, received certificates as graduates of the civilian 
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defense course for air raid wardens in St. Louis last August. 
They had previously completed a Red Cross first aid course 
which they intended to teach in the schoolroom. 

Labor day in Kansas City found civilian defense and 
military forces joined with organized labor and industry in a 
huge parade and patriotic raily. James M. Landis, director 
of the national Office of Civilian Defense, came from Wash- 
ington to speak at the rally. 





The Red Cross set Kansas City and St. Louis quotas for 
saving lives last fall. St. Louis was to furnish 8000 pints of 
blood a month. Kansas City was asked to donate 1500 pints 
each week. Kansas City was one of six cities in which new 
blood donor stations were set up. 

The stork, bringing future WAACs or soldiers, threw 
hospitals and doctors into a dilemma early last fall. In Kansas 
City single hospital rooms housed two mothers; sun rooms 
became wards; soldiers were told to change “shipping ar- 
rangements with Stork & Co.” and have offspring arrive 
elsewhere. 

Missouri had filled its 1942 quota of doctors for the armed 
services by the end of October. Physicians and surgeons met 
at Springfield on the twenty-sixth of that month to discuss 
provision for doctors in small communities which had lost 
all medical professionals. Missouri’s supply was sufficient, 
but the distribution inadequate. 

Training is just one of the vital functions provided by the 
Red Cross chapters of Missouri. As the supply of nurses 
grew smaller and smaller in St. Louis, the Red Cross launched 
a program to train one member of each family in the rudi- 
ments of home nursing. By October two thousand St. Louis 
women were learning the art in 110 classes. Registered nurses 
volunteered as instructors, and for the duration, junior’s 
earache or grandmother’s rheumatism will have good home 
treatment. One more nurse may take over her duties on the 
fighting front. 

To hospitalized soldiers Gray Ladies are an appreciated 
part of the Red Cross. Fifty-nine Newton county women 
entertain and do “the little things” for soldiers at Camp 
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Crowder near Neosho. Besides helping to keep the spirits up 
in the hospital, the Gray Ladies help plan USO parties, knit, 
and participate in conservation drives. 

To aid Red Cross work in St. Louis the A. F. of L. Inter- 
national Ladies Garment union spend evenings and their day 
off cutting surgical dressings and garments. Members turned 
out about 600,000 dressings a month. 

The motor corps of the Webster Groves chapter of the 
Red Cross contributed their services to one of the newest 
phases of modern warfare. Members assisted in the fourth 
annual all-breed dog show which this year was held for the 
benefit of Dogs for Defense, Inc. Soldiers exhibited locally 
recruited dogs under conditions similar to actual guard duty 
at war plants. The Mississippi Valley Kennel club sponsored 
the show and donated all proceeds to the dog corporation. 





School children have contributed more than junk to the 
scrap heap for their world war. Missouri schools have made 
students from kindergarten to college seniors conscious of the 
necessity for total war. 

Many schools, like William Jewell college at Liberty, 
started by cutting social events by 50 per cent. Public 
schools planned wartime programs to qualify students for a 
place in active warfare or post-war peace. Larger secondary 
schools introduced courses in aeronautics. Some schools, 
like the system at St. Joseph, inaugerated high school victory 
corps, designed to fit students for productive efforts to win the 
war. There are five units in the victory corps—land service, 
air service, sea service, production service, and community 
service. 

Early in the school year Missouri educational adminis- 
trators unanimously adopted a program of education closely 
allied with other efforts toward winning the war. Vocational 
teaching and guidance increased as teachers made an effort 
to train specialists in war activities. Missouri is guarding the 
mental and physical health of its school-age children. Over 
90 per cent of the schools throughout the state practice a war 


bond savings program, teaching thrift as well as helping win 
for the future. 
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Well over 117,000 men and women have taken advantage 
of Missouri’s adult training courses. Graduate adults find 
jobs in defense work or in the armed services. 
Missouri schools have entered the wai effort 100 per cent. 
And they will stay in the effort until the fight is over. 





The Missouri Bar association’s committee on war work 
represents more than a latent interest in soldiers, sailors, 
marines, or coast guards. Almost every lawyer in the State 
is qualified to help on this committee. 

Should a Missouri soldier in Australia want to marry his 
Missourianna in Cape Girardeau, he tells his commanding 
officer. A letter is sent to the committee chairman in St. 
Louis who refers the case to a local lawyer, and arrangements 
are made for the license and the wedding service. 

The committee helped the wife of a Hannibal seaman, 
for example, last year. The couple had started payments on 
a home before the war. Now alone, with several small chil- 
dren, she could no longer keep up the payments. A lawyer, 
in Marion county, to whom her letter was referred made 
arrangements to reduce the payments. 

Service men do not pay for this legal aid. The lawyers 
offer their services to clear the minds of men in the armed 
services from anxiety. The committee does not cancel the 
service man’s responsibilities, however, but postpones them. 
in this way Missouri lawyers are increasing the effectiveness 
of American forces. 





Before America entered the war, churches throughout the 
country decided their course of action. To avoid criticism 
like that which followed their advocation of the last war, 
the church announced that it would not favor another war 
effort. In the months which came after Pearl Harbor, how- 
ever, the church rescinded its first decision. By mid-summer 
America’s war effort had full support from American religious 
institutions. 

The Chillicothe St. John’s Lutheran church members 
had dreamed of a new building for ‘‘a good seven years.” 
This year they could afford the church, but the government 
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could neither afford materials nor labor. Undaunted, church 
members gathered the heavy stone and agreed to build the 
church themselves of materials not essential to war. 

Christian endeavor societies and other church youth 
groups reorganized their programs to include men in the 
armed services. Soldiers and sailors stationed in and near 
St. Louis formed a servicemen’s choir. In that way, they 
took an active part in the church service. 

A Kansas City Methodist church spent half the proceeds 
of a social on war bonds. It was just one Missouri church 
in many which found a way to add to the nation’s war strength. 





In the artistic world, Missourians are bringing the 
aesthetic down to earth for the duration. Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton symbolized the years of peril. Daniel R. Fitzpatrick 
will leave a lasting pictoral review of the war through his 
poignant cartoons. The already famous St. Louis cartoonist, 
by his powerful stroke and an ability to grasp the essentials 
of a world situation, will also live through his vivid record of 
World war II. 

And Missouri art students, too, refuse to shun realities. 
The Kansas City Art institute specializes in the art of cam- 
ouflage. Graduates go into defense work. Other artists, 
like Mrs. Jane Diener of Kansas City, turn their artistic 
ability to the war effort. Mrs. Diener used to draw pigs and 
bunnies for movie cartoons. Today she draws tool and jig 
designs in her native city. 





When the St. Louis Cardinals took on the New York 
Yankees last fall, the war slipped into the background for 
many Missourians. Whitey Kurowski hit his home run in the 
ninth inning. St. Louisans cheered and emptied waste baskets 
from high windows. Horns blared, street car conductors 
clanged their bells. The city roared its excitement. 

But it wasn’t like the 1926 championship. There was no 
victory dinner last year. The club’s president said, ‘Because 
of the war, it would be better not to have a victory dinner 
until the real victory is achieved.’”” And Cardinal players 
went out to achieve the greater victory. Twenty-three 
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marched in a body to the Red Cross station to give world 
championship blood to the blood bank. Enos Slaughter 
enlisted in the air corps before the season ended. Howard 
Pollet, who went to Houston to seek war work, spoke for the 
Missouri team, ‘‘Now we have a bigger job to do.” 


MISSOURIANS RETURN 


The Swedish boat, Gripsholm, brought 1451 history- 
making Americans to New York the latter part of August. 
Missourians disembarked to greet “homefolks” who grinned 
in relieved welcome. 

Leighton Shields, a St. Louisan, served as United States 
district attorney for the court of China before his arrest on 
December 7. James D. White of Nevada, Joseph E. Dyman, 
Morris J. Harris of Kansas City, and James B. Powell of 
Hannibal represent China’s colony of Missouri journalists 
who returned. Warrensburg missionaries, the Reverend and 
Mrs. Charles Eames, served the Presbyterian church in China. 
They, too, returned on the Gripsholm. 


MISSOURIANS READY FOR FRONT LINE FIGHTING 


Old and young swarmed to recruiting stations in Mis- 
souri to take their place beside America’s heroes. No sooner 
did Congress begin the discussion on lowering the draft age 
than youngsters flooded recruiting offices with applications. 

Kansas City selective service boards noticed another 
change in men called into service as they filled their August 
quotas. For the most part men were willing to go, “‘in fact, 
determined to go.” The change was attributed to the fact 
that at that time older men who'd learned responsibility and 
stability were being called up. Many decided against using 
“pull”? to obtain a commission. A real-estate banker, who 
had not been in the last war, said, “Going in through the selec- 
tive service system, I’ll owe nothing to anyone. What I get 
out of the army I'll get because I’ve earned it.” 

No, for Missourians this is not a war for youth alone. 
Frank T. Hardt, Jr., left his contracting business in St. Louis 
to fulfill a pledge to his son. Before the boy was reported 
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missing on Corregidor, the father promised to come to him 
should he ever be in need. Last fall, Hardt said he heard his 
son’s call, and he joined the navy in answer. At forty-nine 
he volunteered to fill his part. 

A second who signed to fill another’s shoes is Kenneth 
W. Rinehard, 19 years old. Kenneth enlisted in the Missouri- 
Lexington naval aviation squadron, and he will fly his plane 
from the new aircraft-carrier Lexington. The navy listed 
as missing Rinehard’s brother, Clark, when the old Lexington 
went down in the South Pacific. 

Missouri’s old, young, famous, unknown, butcher, banker, 
all have answered the call to freedom. 





The three army camps in Missouri have been enlarged 
during the last year to facilitate training the ever-increasing 
man power of America’s armed forces. 

The Midwestern signal corps school was dedicated at 
Camp Crowder early in August. Demonstrations of signal 
corps instruments and communications systems were a part 
of the dedication services for the largest school of its type in 
the nation. 

America’s ‘‘Johnny Doughboys’”’ will not miss recreational 
facilities at home, in foreign stations, or even on the front 
lines. Part of their entertainment will come from men trained 
in the special service units at Fort Leonard Wood. The men 
will perform many of the services carried on by the Y. M. C. A. 
in the last war. Athletics, movies, music sessions, reading, 
radio entertainment, all will follow the men into battle. 
When a soldier returns from the front to rest or when he awaits 
equipment replacements, special service units trained in 
Missouri will help raise his morale. 

Soldiers from Jefferson Barracks swarm into St. Louis 
when army duties release them. The influx of service men 
had St. Louis bewildered for only a short time. Now service- 
men’s centers, recreational parks, and reorganized activities 
make the soldiers feel at home. An induction center, Jefferson 
Barracks is a crossroads for the Army. 

Missouri schools turned over many of their facilities last 
year to military forces. Warrensburg and Springfield state 
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teachers’ colleges became flight training centers. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri shares its engineering facilities with the 
navy. Hotels in Kansas City became ‘‘barracks’’ for army 
radio students. Military aviation cadets train at Kansas 
City university. 


MISSOURI AND MAN POWER 


Man power problems confronted the nation early in the 
war effort. Harvest time came and both farms and industry 
found a vital need for qualified workers. Labor piracy in- 
creased. Housing and transportation shortages, the diffi- 4 
culties of women in industry, and the problem of workers in a 
nonessential industries, these were some of the situations 
which faced America. 4 

Missouri schools were quick to recognize their ability to 4 
decrease labor problems. Many students spent a percentage 
of their school week on farms instead of in the classrooms. 

To determine whether or not the nation could depend 
on voluntary cooperation of labor, President Roosevelt in 
October designated ten cities where the government would 
test voluntary recruiting of man power. St. Louis was selected ; 
as one of these representative testing grounds. i 





This is Missouri as affected by war. Tucked in the center 
of America by the rest of the nation, Missourians are relatively 
free from the fear of attack by an enemy country. Yet Mis- 
sourians do not sleep. They give themselves completely to 
the total war effort. 
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MISSOURIANA 


Education Tuned To Tramping Boots 
In Honor of Jefferson 

The Early History of Mt. Zion Church 
Ballots From the Battlefield 

Missouri Miniatures—Carl Wimar 
Red-Letter Books Relating to Missouri 
Missouri Scrapbook 





EDUCATION TUNED TO TRAMPING BOOTS 


The steady trot of cavalry, which once tattooed a regular 
tune on Macon county roads, is dead now—just as all but 
three of Missouri’s fifteen military academies are dead, many 
forgotten. But once those academies played an essential 
role on Missouri’s social and educational stage. 

Some military schools sparkled for a few years, dazzling 
Missourians. Some struggled decades before changing times 
substituted public education for private. Kemper Military 
academy at Boonville, Wentworth at Lexington, and Missouri 
at Mexico successfully weathered war, depression, fire, and 
Father Time. 

In the last fifteen years of the nineteenth century, the 
military academy found its greatest popularity in Missouri. 
But as early as the Civil war, City university in St. Louis 
drilled students in the theory and practice of military science. 

Edward Wyman conducted the school, founded in 1858, 
from 1861 until 1867. A Union sympathizer, Wyman allowed 
no political or sectional discussions amongst his scholars. 
He did not sail a smooth course during the war years, for 
St. Louisans drew attention to his school. They noticed that 
the university color guard never carried a Union flag on cadet 
marches. Editorial pages in St. Louis newspapers crinkled 
under the heat of accusations directed against the school- 
master. The story ended only when students, both northern 
and southern, volunteered to carry the Federal flag, not for a 
“‘cause’”’ but for a beloved teacher. 

Frederick T. Kemper, in 1844, set up his Family school 
in Boonville. Five boys attended the first classes, but Pro- 
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fessor Kemper’s reputation grew so rapidly that he early 
restricted enrollment to fifty pupils, who were required to 
wear uniforms. The uniforms did not mean the Family 
school taught military courses. They only helped to promote 
a feeling of equality among students and to reduce the cost 
of school dress. 

Kemper tried to keep his school open throughout the 
Civil war. Soldiers raided Boonville, however, and forced 
classes to adjourn for two weeks. From that time to this, 
Kemper’s school has never missed a regular session. 

In 1881 the old educator died, and a former pupil, T. A. 
Johnston, took his place. Kemper was fond of Johnston. 
After teaching him as a boy, he allowed him to tutor the 
younger students. Johnston later spent one year at Missouri 
university getting his degree. He returned to Boonville the 
same year he was graduated and remained at the school until 
his own death. The younger man added military training 
to the school in 1885. In 1897 a United States army officer 
was detailed to Kemper Military academy to teach drill 
and tactics. 

Stephen G. Wentworth wanted the world to remember his 
son, William. In memory of him the father founded Went- 
worth Male academy on the banks of the Missouri river at 
Lexington in 1880. At first B. L. Hobson and Sandford B. 
Sellers led the school as cosuperintendents. At the beginning 
of the second year, Hobson retired to enter the ministry, and 
the rawboned Texan, Sellers, was left to direct the school 
alone. He filled the job for fifty-seven years. 

“To train those boys was like getting a mustang used to a 
bridle bit in his mouth or teaching the animal how to eat,” 
Sellers remembered after more than half a century of teaching. 
Much of the success of the school came from the long leader- 
ship of the Texas colonel. 

Unlike Kemper who privately owned and operated the 
Boonville school, Wentworth put his academy immediately 
into the hands of a board of trustees, elected from each of the 
evangelical churches of Lexington. 

Wentworth Male academy changed its name ir 1890, 
eight years after the school received a State charter and nine 
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years after military was added. It claims the first national 
recognition for a Missouri military academy. The war 
department detailed an army officer to the academy in 1895, 
when it was provided with federal ordnance and ordnance 
stores. 

Missouri's third military academy is in Mexico. Former 
Governor Charles H. Hardin led a canvass among towns- 
people in 1889 and raised the money and bought the grounds 
for Missouri Military academy. 

Fire ravaged the main building, an English Gothic struc- 
ture, in 1896. Mexico’s business men re-established the school 
four years later with Colonels A. K. Yancey and W. D. 
Fonville, owners and directors. 

The school offered regular classical, academic, and busi- 
ness courses, but boys who came to learn came also to play. 
Tousle-haired, healthy youngsters swam, skated, or fished 
in the fork of the Salt river that winds through the grounds. 

Other schools were not so fortunate as these three. Blees 
Military academy at Macon, Marmaduke at Sweet Springs, 
and St. Charles Military academy found the brilliance but 
failed to offer the strong educational advantages necessary for 
survival. They were a part of the gay nineties, and, when the 
frills later fell from art and from living, those military acade- 
mies fell with them. 

Some schools inaugurated military drill merely to supply 
physical training and discipline. The same schools tried to 
provide educational advantages equivalent to that of the 
early high school. A trim but plain fatigue uniform lowered 
the cost of student dress. Many military academies of this 
class only suggested that students wear the uniform and 
participate in military drill. The training was voluntary. 

Frederic W. V. Blees was born in Aix-La-Chapelle, 
Prussia. The German army, reorganized by Von Moltke 
and Von Roon, gave him military training. He dreamed of 
offering that same education to American boys. In 1881 he 
emigrated to the United States and, after teaching in Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Iowa, he settled in Macon as head 
master of St. James academy. For years Macon citizens 
thought of him as just a sober Miniver Cheevey. He man- 
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aged to buy St. James academy, an Episcopal school set on 
the high, rolling land just south of Macon. Although he 
made the purchase in 1891, Blees did not lay the corner stone 
of Fort Blees until eight years later, after he received an in- 
heritance. 

Blees cadets rode Rex McDonald and George Washington, 
two of the nation’s best saddle horses. They played polo, 
and they lived in a luxurious hall which surrounded a glass- 
roofed court. No other military academy of the period had 
a cavalry unit or polo teams. 

When he had established the military academy, Blees’ 
dreams were only partially fulfilled, for he also gave the town 
its first theater, its first paved street, and its first large fac- 
tory, a carriage building company. III health forced the 
philanthropist to give up the academy. His wealth diminished 
with his failing health, and after his death the estate went at 
auction prices. Still-Hildreth Osteopathic sanatorium was 
moved to Fort Blees in 1914. 

For five years Marmaduke Military academy shone like a 
falling star in Sweet Springs. Not to make soldiers but to 
develop soldier-like qualities and to make capable men of 
affairs were the aims of Charles T. Farrar and Frank R. Tate, 
St. Louisans who bought the resort hotel of Sweet Springs 
for academy barracks. 

Salt and sulphur springs of Saline county furnished a 
fountain of health for vacationists and cadets alike. After 
the school’s first winter session, in 1891, its owners leased their 
property for summer resort purposes again. A St. Louis 
orchestra each night played ‘After the Ball is Over’’ or per- 
haps ‘““The Bowery” for dancers in the large ballroom-gym- 
nasium. Lawn croquet was a favorite game, and in the eve- 
nings, under gay lanterns, glasses clinked the rhythm of the 
dance melodies. 

In 1896 flames tore at the barracks-hotel which had seen 
so much gayety. When the fire died, only charred ruins 
marked the scorched campus. The owners did not rebuild 
but sold their assets to Wentworth Military academy. 

St. Charles Military academy did not try to make so 
great a splash in the glittering social maelstrom of the period. 
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Behind it were long years of educational and scholastic 
progress. Not until 1902 did the authorities of St. Charles 
college make theirs a military school. 

Catherine Collier and her son, George, saw the need for a 
Missouri college in the early 1830s, when they founded one in 
St. Charles. The college was chartered in 1837. Financial 
troubles beset the school in its early years but the Colliers 
generously supported what they had started. 

Financially well-off at the time of the Civil war, the 
geographical position of the school was not advantageous. 
The war records read: 


St. Charles, at the time of the Civil War, was one of the leading 
towns of the State and one of the storm centers. Such was the excitement 
when the war broke out, that but few of the students. remained at the 
school, and it was thought advisable to suspend the exercises. The 
building, furniture, etc., was placed in the hands of Tyson Dines, by the 
Board of Curators. Mr. Dines took up his residence in the building, 
but was forcibly ejected in December, 1862, by Col. Arnold Krekel, who 
commanded a regiment of the State militia, and who was himself a curator 
of the school. Col. Krekel took possession of the building and converted 
it into a hospital, using the basement as a prison for the citizens who 
were placed under military arrest. At the close of the war, the Federal 
forces turned the building over to an improvised Board of Curators, who 
retained possession of it until 1870, when it was turned over to the lawful 
owners after a long and bitter fight in the courts. 


Virginia Military institute educated Colonel Richard T. 
Goodwyn, St. Charles Military academy’s first superintendent 
of the military department. The State made the school a 
post of the Missouri national guard in 1903. 

Most military academies tolerated no smoking among 
cadets. St. Charles curators adopted a different point of 
view. They believed cadets would smoke regardless of rules; 
therefore, with the exception of cigarettes, they openly 
permitted their students to use tobacco. Throughout the 
school’s history, sons of ministers registered with reduced fees. 

The original box-shaped building on Third street became 
a warehouse for a St. Louis shoe company after the academy 
closed. In 1922 the interior was damaged by fire, but later 


the entire building underwent redecoration and is now an 
apartment house. 
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A court decision gave newer buildings on Kingshighway 
to the city of St. Charles for high school purposes in 1922. 
The same decision awarded $25,000 of the endowment fund 
to Central college at Fayette. 

University academy in Columbia tended even more to 
the sober scholastic institution. Its owner and superintendent, 
John B. Welch, called it a ‘‘connecting link between the public 
school and the State University.” 

Fire destroyed Welch’s first building on Eighth street and 
in 1902 Welch moved his cadets to an oak-covered knoll west 
of the university and the Katy railroad tracks. University 
students nicknamed the cadets, ‘‘rabbits.’” One day some of 
the newer youngsters tried to demonstrate their dislike for 
the name by a fistfight. From that day on cadets were ‘‘Welch 
rabbits”’ to the older students. 

Weich retired in 1915 to study and to raise chickens. 
Many of the stories he revealed after giving up his career help 
to outline a cadet’s day. To walk the bull ring meant that 
“rabbits’”’ who got caught playing a forbidden prank had to 
march up and down a certain area for a given length of time, 
depending on the crime committed. 

To avoid discovery, cadets often sprinkled sugar on the 
stairs leading to the dormitory, so any suspecting teaciser 
could not tiptoe up the stairs but would crunch in warning. 

As a rule, pranks were innocent ones, for military schools 
stressed the fact that they admitted no boys who could not 
behave, that they made no effort to reform. The military 
academy developed character. It did not try to change it. 

Gas leaking in the attic of the first building Welch con- 
structed in Oak park caused a destructive fire in 1907. Cadets 
who looked forward to a recess because of the fire were dis- 
appointed, for Welch immediately made temporary head- 
quarters at Columbia’s West End hotel. 

He rebuilt Welch hall the same year. After his retire- 
ment the university used the building for a women’s dormi- 
tory. Later it became a tourist hotel, and finally a social 
fraternity bought and remodeled it for a chapter house. 

Colonel Edward A. Haight purchased and modernized 
Glendale institute in 1888. Cadets who attended his Kirk- 
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wood Military academy could take preparatory work for a 
literary, professional, or business career. 

The Meramec river flows just two miles from the school 
site. Here students spent leisure hours hiking the highlands 
or swimming and boating on the river. 

Twelve of Camden Point’s citizens decided in 1893 that 
their community needed a school of advanced education too. 
Each contributed $100 for the purpose of erecting a military 
academy. Professor G. W. Broadus opened Camden Point’s 
school the same year the citizens’ association was created. 
By 1905 it was defunct. 

Many schools, like Camden Point Military academy, 
catered to the education of young men and boys. Coeduca- 
tion, however, no longer new in the latter part of the century, 
was sometimes provided by military schools. Boys boarded 
on the campus. Girls attended as day students. When the 
boys drilled the girls took calisthenics—a very light beginning 
to the modern Missouri toughener course. Many of the 
academies sought feminine students because they believed 
women bring out the manly qualities of gallantry and etiquette. 

Rugby School of Technology in St. Charles issued a cata- 
logue in 1904. In it was given a principle adhered to by almost 
all Missouri military schools. 


The military feature will prevail throughout in disciplinary matters. 
Cadets will be required to conform to the usages of the best military 
colleges, but nothing of a military nature which might be considered by 
the management as detrimental to the student in any way, will be tol- 
erated. 


The educational schools applied only the disciplinary prac- 
tices of military training, while the glamour schools insisted 
upon more set military patterns and standards. 

The State military academy on Masonic college grounds 
at Lexington led a short, turbulent history. 

The Masons of Missouri gave their property to the State 
in 1861. The Civil war came and with it the Battle of Lex- 
ington. General Sterling Price, with his pro-southern State 
militia, decided to attack, but they had no protection against 
enemy gunfire should they surround the building. Finally 
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Price sent his men to soak hemp bales in the Missouri river 
nearby. Union guns opened fire but could not burn the wet 
hemp and the troops safely advanced pushing the bales ahead 
of them. After a three-day siege, the northern troops, under 
Colonel James A. Mulligan, raised the white flag of surrender 
above the battered building. 

Not until 1866 was the transfer of property from the 
Grand lodge to the State completed. In 1871 as a result of 
charges brought to the floor of the legislature, Missouri deeded 
the property back to the Masons. It was charged that the 
school conducted no classes; that only about $200 of the 
$15,000 provided had been spent in repairing the buildings; 
and that the military department consisted of four colored 
youths who periodically paraded around the unkept campus. 
That ended Missouri's first and last attempt to conduct a 
military academy supported by the State. 

A group of St. Louisans who wanted to establish a mili- 
tary academy in 1902 selected the site of the Jackson Metho- 
dist college in Cape Girardeau county. Cadets and day stu- 
dents attended chapel service each morning before class, 
although the school no longer professed denominational 
standing. On Sundays students heard the weekly service in 
the church of their parents’ choice. None of Missouri’s 
military academies were subsidized by a particular sect; yet 
almost all required religious education for their students. 

North Missouri academy at Salisbury came into existence 
when two other schools, Salisbury academy and North Mis- 
souri institute consolidated. Dormitories were provided for 
both men and women students. The State furnished arms 
and accoutrements. Cadets practiced company drill, skirmish 
drill, field movements, and sentinel and picket duties. 

Clinton, too, had an academy. Professor Emilius P. 
Lankin headed the school. He derived his approval of mili- 
tary dress and drill from the principal of thrift and a belief 
in mental discipline and physical development. 

The faculty of Hooper institute at Clarksburg encouraged 
drill to promote physical fitness. And Memphis Male and 
Female academy, like Buchanan college at Troy, organized 
similar embryos of the modern R.O.T.C. training. 
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The schools which emphasized military training the least 
faded as the public purse increased its scope to include second- 
ary education. The schools which offered military training 
for its brilliant flash and social advantage grew old-fashioned 
with the gimcracks and gingerbread of their age. The three 
which balanced education with the tempo of a beating drum 


and a colorful uniform made a place for themselves in modern 
life. 


IN HONOR OF JEFFERSON 


Probably no other state of the Union is more conscious 
of the influence of Thomas Jefferson than Missouri. Jefferson, 
popular in Missouri from the time of the Louisiana purchase, 
has held his place in the hearts of Missourians even to the 
present day. 

Monuments and memorials are costly to erect. The early 
pioneers chose the economical method of honoring the memory 
of Jefferson by naming townships, streets, schools, or hotels 
for him. The proud name of the epoch-making statesman was 
given to Jefferson county in 1818. Eighteen counties in Mis- 
souri have townships which have been named in his honor. 

No greater tribute could have been paid to the great 
statesman by the early settlers than the naming of the capital 
after him. The capital was symbolic of the political position 
the new state had acquired. 

In 1820 the first state legislature appointed a commission 
to select a site for a capital which was to be located on the 
Missouri river within forty miles of the mouth of the Osage. 
On a rugged bluff in the wilderness rose the capital of the new 
state of Missouri, the ‘‘City of Jefferson,” the second in the 
nation named for a president and one of four so named today. 

The Missouri capitol is an impressive classical edifice 
of Carthage limestone. Midway up the imposing flight of 
steps at the south, stands a heroic statue of Jefferson, over 
thirteen feet tall, on a granite pedestal. Designed by James 
E. Fraser, the statue is deeply meditative and commands 
the main entrance. 

Within the senate chamber hangs the painting by Richard 
E. Miller commemorating the role of Jefferson in the explora- 
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tion of the West. His stately figure is framed by the doorway 
of the old White House as he welcomes Lewis and Clark. 

The State was not the only political unit to recognize 
Jefferson in Missouri. In 1826 the federal army post near St. 
Louis was also named for him. After Fort Bellefontaine 
became unsuitable, the site for another permanent barracks 
was chosen. The ground selected, part of the ‘‘Vide Pouche”’ 
commons, was deeded to the government on July 8, 1826. 
Because of the death of Jefferson on July 4, four days earlier, 
“in commemoration of that great patriot in whose adminis- 
tration the Louisiana purchase was made, the post was so 
named The Jefferson Barracks” on October 23 of that year. 

As the State multiplied its wealth, increasingly ambitious 
memorials appeared to enshrine the memory of the great 
statesman. To celebrate the centennial anniversary of 
the purchase of the Louisiana territory, St. Louis held the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition in 1904. The Jefferson Memo- 
rial, built on the site of the main entrance to the fair, was 
given to the city by the exposition directors. This building 
now houses the collections of the Missouri Historical Society 
and the Lindberg trophies. 

The two-story, white limestone structure consists of two 
wings connected by a loggia in modified classic design. In the 
center of the loggia rests a collossal seated figure of Jefferson 
carved in marble by Karl Bitter. It was unveiled at the time 
of the dedication of the building, April 30, 1913. A copy of 
the statue is located in the garden of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

On the campus of the University of Missouri at Columbia 
stands the plain granite obelisk which first marked the grave 
of Jefferson at Monticello. The monument was designed and 
inscribed according to his own wishes after a rough sketch 
found among his papers. When Congress appropriated funds 
for a monument to Jefferson at Monticello, this marker was 
presented to the university by his living descendants. It was 
unveiled June 4, 1885, and is the most historic object on the 
Missouri campus. 

Since Jefferson originated the idea of the state university 
and this was the first state university established west of the 
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Mississippi river, his grandnieces felt that this institution 
should receive the marker. The marble tablet, originally 
imbedded in the shaft, was marred by the fire which destroyed 
the main building of the university in January 1892 and has 
since been in the vault of the university. The monument 
remained unmarked until a bronze marker was unveiled 
April 13, 1932. 

For the last quarter of a century on Jefferson’s birthday, 
a few individuals and patriotic societies have paid tribute to 
his role in the American tradition by laying a wreath on this 
monument. In recent years the students of the school of 
journalism have held a brief ceremony during which a wreath 
was formally placed on the marker. 

The Jefferson club of St. Louis, a political association 
organized in 1892, made a dramatic pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Jefferson in October 1901. With its own drum corps, the 
organization chartered a special train to take the members to 
Monticello. On the estate they erected a large marker of 
granite from Missouri quarries and dedicated it to commemo- 
rate his purchase of the Louisiana territory. 

The most ostentatious monument to Jefferson in Mis- 
souri and probably the most pretentious memorial ever 
erected to man will be the Jefferson National Expansion 
memorial now being established on the St. Louis waterfront. 
In 1934 a federal commission was created to construct a per- 
manent national memorial on the banks of the Mississippi 
at St. Louis to perpetuate the memory of Jefferson, the spirit 
of the westward movement, and national expansion. 

The proposed memorial is to consist of a tract of land 
on the west bank of the river extending three blocks back 
from the levee with a vista opening from the old courthouse 
on Fourth street to the waterfront. On October 20 of this 
year the first display in the Riverfront Memorial museum in 
the old courthouse was opened to the public. 

Besides establishing monuments and memorials, the State 
has continued to follow the earlier method of commemoration 
by naming prominent institutions or places in his honor. 
Nine schools, including one junior college, one senior and one 
junior high school, and six elementary schools carry his name. 
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Eight hotels and numerous streets with the familiar name bear 
witness to his memory. Monticello, county seat of Lewis 
county, was named in honor of his estate. 

As a yearly reminder of the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, the state legislature in 1931 made his birthday, 
April 13, a legal holiday in the State. Beginning in 1932, the 
governor of Missouri issued annually a proclamation recom- 
mending that this day be observed with appropriate cere- 
monies by both school children and adults. Missourians 
may then pause and remember with pride the imaginative 
statesmanship of the man who foresaw the potential power 
and immensity of the West when others were bounded in 
thought by the Mississippi. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF MT. ZION CHURCH 


BY JANE SWALLEY! 


One of the early Methodist churches established west of 
the Mississippi river was the one established by the Mt. Zion 
society at Fort Jacob Zumwalt. The site was near what is 
now the town of O’Fallon, St. Charles county, Missouri. 

In the early nineteenth century many of the early pio- 
neers were from Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and a 
goodly number of them were conscientious Methodists who 
desired the voice of God in their new homes. From this small 
beginning arose a powerful religious organization whose his- 
tory makes an interesting and absorbing story. By the time 
a new building had been erected at O’Fallon, Missouri in 
1883, Mt. Zion had well entered the most influential era of its 
existence and left a lasting imprint on the cultural and religious 
development of the entire section. 

In the early days as the community life around Fort 
Zumwalt became more solidly integrated, the settlers were 
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dissatisfied with their own small religious services and felt 
the need of more competent guidance. Thus came the circuit 
riders. Hard-riding, shouting, long-praying sons of John 
Wesley came to St. Charles county as well as other parts of 
Missouri in pioneer days and, as traveling preachers, were not 
the least in leaving their imprint on the character of the times. 
These men, who upheld the fire-and-brimstone type of re- 
ligion, conducted their early meetings in private homes. One 
of these was the Reverend Jesse Walker. Tradition is that 
he held services within the walls of Fort Zumwalt in 1807 
and there administered the first Methodist communion in 
Missouri to the Mt. Zion society. 

Within the fort grounds the initial log church was con- 
structed a few yards east of the Zumwalt home. Later it 
was sold to James Sanford, who moved it to the old Campbell 
place and converted it into a school for young men, presum- 
ably in 1853, for the earliest record found of the church 
that succeeded this one was a deed dated May 3, 1853. q 

The new church was substantially built of stone, with a q 
front porch that offered protection from the muddy road for f 
the ladies when they stepped from their saddle horses or 
carriages. It stood on Mt. Zion hill. At the foot of the hill 
was a spring. Behind the church stood the ground reserved 
to bury the dead. Among those who came to this little church 
and whose names were on the tongues of the neighborhood 
were the Pitman, Dorsey, Sanford, Ferrell, Smith, McCluer, 

Johnson, Yates, Keithly, and Heald families. 

When they entered the building, the congregation divided 
into two groups, the men taking their places on one side of the 
aisle, the women joining forces on the other. On either side 
of the pulpit were placed a few pews at right angles to the 
regular seats of the congregation. The seat on one side was 
known as the ‘“‘mourner’s bench” and was used by the mem- 
ber whose weight of sin moved him to public confession. At 
such times the entire congregation would join in praying for 
his soul. The opposite bench was the ‘“‘amen corner” reserved 
for church elders and visiting pastors who had the privilege of 
approving the preacher’s sentiments with loud ‘“‘amens.” 

At intervals along the aisle were placed large brown spit- 
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toons. To the rear of the church the slave families sat in a 
balcony. 

No organ was used, and indeed, an organ was considered 
by the older members to be an instrument of the devil. A 
church leader, Tyson Dines, for many years practised the 
“lining of hymns,”’ since the congregation were without song 
books. Finding the proper tone with a pitch pipe, he would 
sing hymns one line at a time, which the congregation re- 
peated after him. Services were held once or twice a month, 
Sunday school weekly. Communion was administered once 
a year, Mrs. John Keithly usually baking the biscuits for the 
occasion. 

The circuit rider of the Mt. Zion church also went to the 
Flint Hill, Pleasant Hill, and Mechanicsville (Howell) 
churches, and Rockingham and Young school houses. He was 
entertained at dinner and his horse fed at the homes of the 
members. On his infrequent calls he would, besides the regular 
services, perform christenings, marriages, and burials. When a 
death occurred in the county, the exigencies of the day de- 
manded immediate burial. The funeral oration, however, was 
delivered in the cemetery over the grave of the deceased at 
whatever time the circuit rider appeared. 

Mrs. William Bramblet of O’Fallon described the burial 
of her mother, Mrs. Keithly. Upon the death, shortly before 
the Civil war, a neighbor, Hutchins Ferrell, journeyed to St. 
Louis to buy the walnut coffin. Mrs. Keithly was buried 
immediately, but the funeral rites were performed a week 
later when the pastor arrived. The mourners stood around 
the grave through the obituary and then sang a favorite 
hymn of the day, “I Would Not Live Always.” 

When a new preacher came to the circuit, pound parties 
were given to supplement his small, irregular pay. Bearing 
everything from ham to yellow soap cooked up in an iron pot, 
the congregation came, usually bringing much more than a 
pound. This custom has persisted to modern times in the 
church. 

About once a year, old Mt. Zion held a camp meeting 
near where the spring furnished water at the foot of the church 
hill. From miles around people came and stayed overnight 
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in tents. Mrs. Bramblet remembers the one in 1857 when, as 
a small girl, she rode to the meeting in a spring wagon sitting 
by the side of the driver. After the white people’s meeting, 
the slaves would have a special service at which the shouting 
was even louder and the hymn singing more fervent. At that 
time John Boyd had a negro woman who grew so enthusiastic 
in her religious shouting that she became a nuisance and had 
to be reprimanded by her master. 

The Civil war brought troublous times for the Methodist 
Episcopal church, south, in St. Charles county. The church 
was accused, in some places, of being the cause of the revolu- 
tion. The presiding elder of the St. Charles district, Brother 
H. B. Spencer, was arrested and banished from the State. 
Tyson Dines, the former hymn liner and now a pastor in St. 
Charles, was taken to St. Louis under military surveillance. 
During these times, on Sunday mornings, the Reverend J. H. 
Pritchett rode to Mt. Zion and other churches of his circuit 
with a gun, which he laid across the pulpit. Whether it was 
because of the gun or not, this militant circuit rider remained 
unmolested throughout the war. His work was doubled dur- 
ing these days of persecution and terror, for he was required 
to take over the Reverend Mr. Dines’ duties. Pritchett later 
wrote at a Missouri conference of the terrorizing of his congre- 
gation by the “Dutch Home Guards.” 

Mrs. Bramblet, who well remembers the Civil war, said: 
“They did whatever and took whatever they wanted from 
the Southerners.’’ Then, with a twinkle in her eye, she told 
of her father’s encounters with ‘‘Krekel’s Dutch.”” On her 
father’s farm was a certain horse that could open gates. It 
was this one that was always given up to the demands of the 
armed parties. The next day the nag invariably turned up for 
his morning oats. 

The Civil war and reconstruction period left the members 
of Mt. Zion in an impoverished condition—-slaves and food 
supplies were gone, crops were ruined. 

But life went on much as usual after the strife. Satur- 
day nights were enlivened by a singing school held at Dr. 
Barrett’s. The music consisted of hymns from the Golden 
Chain Hymn Book. Popular reading in these Methodist homes 
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was the Christian Advocate which was held in such high esteem 
that to destroy a copy was little less than sacrilege. Prayer 
meetings were important, too. 

The Young Men’s prayer meeting met on Wednesday 
nights. When Mervin Keithly chose Wednesday to take 
unto himself a bride that evening did not find him derelict 
in his church duties. His bride waited at home while he 
attended his weekly prayers. Praying was mainly a man’s 
business, but women’s interests were taken care of by the 
organization of a Ladies’ Aid society and a Ladies’ Home 
and Foreign Missionary society. 

In 1863 a female seminary, known as Fairview, was 
founded under the patronage of Mt. Zion by Professor Richard 
H. Pitman. Here a smattering of Greek, Latin, three kinds of 
philosophy, antiquities, arithmetic, geology, and astronomy 
was thrust upon these brave young females. In those days, 
young ladies of breeding never attended public schools. 
The students at Fairview came mainly from St. Charles and 
St. Louis counties. At one time Fairview had sixty boarders. 
In 1876 Pitman organized another school, Woodlawn semi- 
nary, just outside of O’Fallon. 


A rift came between the members of the congregation 
over the gift of an organ by Rufus Gamble. Some of the 
brethren believed that only the music of the human voice was 
acceptable to the Lord in His house of worship—even the 
harp of David would have been ejected from their sacred 
edifice. Some daring spirits among the younger members of 
the church tackled the problem of installing the organ in spite 
of the irate opposition. This group, composed of Will Pit- 
man, George Johnson, Rufus Gamble, Cam Heald, and 
several girls from Fairview seminary, on Saturday midnight 
made a strange journey to the church. The next morning at 
church, one of the conspirators, Sister Carrie Pitman, sat 
in front of a new organ ready to start the music. Many of the 
older members attended church again only after great per- 
suasion. 

The members of Mt. Zion were faced with a great prob- 
lem in 1882. A new and larger church was needed. Should 
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they build a new one on the old site or, as many were suggest- 
ing, build in O’Fallon, Missouri? This controversy grew during 
the ensuing months. The sturdy American farmers with 
their growing families believed a removal would mean spiritual 
death to their community. Arrayed against them were 
Woodlawn seminary and the business men of O’Fallon. When 
the day of final decision came, every available member was 
present. After many heated arguments pro and con on the 
question, the vote taken showed a majority of three for 
removal of the church. But in view of the bitterness of this 
dissension there was no rejoicing. 


Sillman of Clarksville, Missouri, was given the building 
contract. When he and his men arrived, ‘Uncle’ David 
Pitman made the request that no profane word be uttered 
during the erection of the building. 


The forceful Reverend Mr. Pritchett gave the dedicatory 
speech for the new church on August 4, 1883, with the theme: 


Upon this rock I will build my church and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. 


Pritchett mentioned first the little log house where in early 
childhood he listened to the word of God, then the new church, 
where, in his early days of ministry, he preached. He also 
helped liquidate an unforeseen debt of the church at this time. 


In the twentieth century the church has been kept in 
repair and benevolences given. However, the staunch, 
zealous members are passing away and their sons and daugh- 
ters have left for other parts of the world. Mt. Zion is no 
longer the most powerful social and religious influence of the 
community. Its glory lies in the past and was best extolled 
by Pritchett when he wrote at the Missouri conference of 
1868: 


Mt. Zion especially, as I remember it, had a remarkable congregation. 
In my thirty-five years’ ministry, I do not recollect that I ever served its 
equal. The Campbells, the Pittman’s, the Dorseys, the Ferriels, the 
Healds, the Keithleys, and their large family connections made an as- 
semblage to be marked anywhere for intelligence, piety, sterling integrity, 
and worth .... 
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In the words of an old member: ‘The days of camp 
meeting, class meeting and love feasts are over—no longer 
are the songs of victory heard on the hills of Zion.” 

But the influence of Zion colored the social and spiritual 
life of a community for almost a century. A grandson of one 
of the members is president of a college of this state. Wherever 
the other children of Mt. Zion have gone their early training 
must have borne fruit in providing the world with men of 
indomitable spirit and devotion to a principle. 


BALLOTS FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS 


Whether or not the soldiers should vote was a dilemma 
facing the members of the state convention which met in 
Jefferson City in June 1862. It was agreed by the majority 
that the man who was imperiling his life for the nation should 
be permitted to cast his ballot. Whether or not it was practical 
was another matter. On this point opinions differed widely. 

Conservative members, fearing the results of such an 
untraditional measure, opposed it. Those in the center pointed 
out that the men in military service were away from home 
and therefore did not fully know the candidates or the local 
issues of their native counties. Many Unionists, who ex- 
pected the soldiers’ votes to be cast for the candidates of 
their party, feared a disastrous principle would be established 
by this procedure. 

The more radical members, however, ignored such criti- 
cisms and declared the passage of the act was mere justice to 
the men fighting the war. Several members of the convention 
were themselves serving in the militia. At that time only those 
in the regular army had been forbidden to vote by the state 
constitution. The more rabid Federal sympathizers insisted 
that the vote be granted to the soldiers, perhaps because some 
believed that at least ‘‘one-half the Union men in the State 
are in the camp.” 

The ordinance, as it was passed on June 12, 1862, per- 
mitted those soldiers to vote who were qualified to vote under 
existing laws as civilians. The members of a company ap- 
pointed the judges of the election. The vote of each soldier 
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was recorded in poll books and transmitted to the county 
clerk of his particular county by one of the company clerks or 
by mail. This latter restriction caused great difficulty during 
the counting of votes for irregularities of travel and makeshift 
messengers allowed the presentation of false votes and the 
questioning of authentic poll books. 

Voting was either oral or by ballots handed to the judges. 
In both cases the vote cast was then cried in a loud voice by 
one of the judges and recorded in the “‘presence and hearing 
of the voters.’’ Each soldier, before voting, was compelled 
to take an oath of loyalty to the Union regardless of the fact 
that he was serving in the Federal army. 


The first election in which the soldiers cast their votes was 
the Congressional election held in November 1862. According 
to newspaper accounts, the soldiers from the St. Louis district 
cast a majority of their votes for Francis P. Blair in the race 
between Blair and James Knox. Charges and recriminations 
of frauds and swindles in the voting by the soldiers were 
bandied back and forth between both factions. At the time 
the public was of the opinion that the frauds were about even 
although most of the soldiers had voted for Blair. A few 
regiments which favored Knox and some of those favoring 
Blair sent in unanimous counts. 


The most serious accusation of corrupt practices was 
made against the Blair forces. According to a St. Louis 
official in whose office one precinct voted, soldiers from Jeffer- 
son Barracks nine miles away were brought to the polls. 
A partisan of Blair made several trips to the polls bringing 
each time three or four soldiers in a buggy. When their votes 
were questioned he drove them on to vote elsewhere. The 
soldiers declared later they were residents of other counties 
and therefore not eligible to vote in St. Louis. 


Paroled prisoners and out-of-state residents from Jeffer- 
son Barracks were also hauled to the polls in wagons used by 
the government. They were supporters of Blair who had 
previously presented a watch to the captain who was responsi- 
ble for the use of the wagons. Some members of Ohio and 
Illinois regiments on foot and on horseback accompanied the 
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wagons and voted. On account of these alleged frauds, Blair 
was unseated near the close of his term in favor of Knox. 

By November 1863 political enmities had divided so 
sharply that the result of the soldiers’ votes was no longer 
merely a pawn to be thrown between two candidates jockeying 
for office. The Union party had earlier split into two wings, 
the Radicals and Conservatives, with several factions in each 
elbowing for power. For the Conservatives, the election for 
supreme court judges meant the continuation or loss of state 
control. 

Although the soldiers’ votes cast in November 1863 had 
been accompanied by the same irregularities as those in 1862, 
the objections to the malpractices were now more important 
and were used to invalidate the Radical votes for the judges. 
The Radicals insisted that the soldiers’ votes were not accu- 
rately counted, not because of the manner of voting, certifying, 
or transmitting the votes to the counties but because Radical 
candidates would have taken office if all the soldiers’ votes had 
been allowed to stand. 

The vote was so close that the result was in doubt for 
several days. When the final result was tabulated, the soldiers’ 
votes had been invalidated and the Conservatives had cap- 
tured the offices. The Radicals protested more vociferously 
in behalf of counting the military vote since the Conservative 
candidates had won by an average majority of about 800 in a 
total vote of over 93,000. 

The soldiers had voted almost unanimously for the 
Radical nominees for the court. For example the regiment of 
the Fifth cavalry, Missouri state militia, claimed at first that 
it had polled 1004 Radical against 5 Conservative votes. 
However, closer investigation showed that one-third of the 
regiments’ members were not entitled to vote because they 
were under age or were residents of other states or countrys. 
Later the colonel of the regiment stated in a final count that 
only 600 votes had been cast, 25 for the Conservative ticket. 

The Missouri Republican, supporting the Conservative 
faction, cautioned the public to watch for frauds in the soldiers’ 
votes. Warnings were printed against a well-dressed agent 
who had brought poll books to Palmyra and pretended to 
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represent the regiment at Little Rock. On the ground that 
some of the soldiers were residents of Audrain county, the 
clerk, a conservative, refused to accept the votes. 

Despite the fact that on some poll books the names of 
the Radical candidates were left out, the Radicals were, never- 
theless, quite confident that their party would carry the State. 
The soldiers’ votes would, doubtless, counteract the votes 
of ‘thousands of rebels who to-day voted for the Conserva- 
tives.”’ 

Most of the military officers did not vote. Various 
reasons were given for their silence. Since those above the 
rank of captain had been appointed by the governor and were 
therefore subject to political pressure by the Conservatives, 
they did not vote with the privates who were not afraid of 
losing their positions. Those of and below the rank of captain 
were elected by each company. To maintain their popularity 
in the ranks, these officers were compelled to show Radical 
sympathies. Conservatives, who refused to believe that the 
privates would, by their own volition, vote for the Radicals, 
accused the officers of swaying the opinions of the men. None 
of the correspondents of the Conservative newspapers, how- 
ever, reported witnessing any compulsory voting. 

The dilemma that faced an officer who attempted to be 
a soldier and a politician at the same time resulted in the lack 
of discipline that characterized the troops at this time. Fights 
went on intermittently between partisan groups while cries 
of ‘‘Go in Rad,” “Hit ’im Conservative,” or ‘Bully for you!’”’ 
resounded throughout the camps. 

Lack of transportation facilities made the provision of a 
maximum of twenty days too brief a time to submit the vote 
from the camps to the proper county clerks. Representative 
C. P. Johnson introduced in November 1863 a bill to extend 
the time to thirty days. Unfortunately for the Radicals, 
the bill lacked a few votes of the necessary two-thirds. 

From the soldiers’ votes reported in the papers, it looked 
definitely like a victory for the Radicals. An unofficial and 
partially incomplete return in late November gave the Radi- 
cals 7773 of the soldiers’ votes and the Conservatives 585. 
The civilian vote gave a majority for the Conservative candi- 
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dates but with the soldiers’ vote added, the total Radical vote 
was 593 ahead. 

The Conservatives, however, were not yet beaten. 
Whether or not the military suffrage would be acknowledged 
became the crucial point of the election. After the election 
a secret circular from the Conservative headquarters in 
St. Louis was sent to the county clerks with instructions how 
the soldiers’ vote was to be invalidated. 

When the Radical newspapers began an investigation of 
the destruction of ballots in some counties, various and often 
contradictory reasons were given for questioning the votes. 
In Chillicothe, the votes of men from Livingston county in 
service at Little Rock were thrown out because they were 
brought by special messenger. The votes of those in the army 
elsewhere were discarded because the poll books did not indi- 
cate that the judges had been sworn. In Lexington most of 
the votes were eliminated because the voting had been by 
ballot, while in another county north of the river, the vote 
was lost because the voting had not been by ballot. The vote 
of two companies belonging to Cole county was rejected 
because the poll books were carried from St. Louis to Jefferson 
City by a senator on his way to the legislature. 

In case of a formal contest over the election, the state 
senate would have had jurisdiction to decide the matter. 
In an earlier contested election to a seat in the senate itself, 
that chamber had accepted the votes of the soldiers. Since 
the soldiers had been legally entitled to vote, the senate ruled 
that they could not be deprived of their rights. The ‘“‘care- 
lessness, ignorance, or knavery of their officers or the clerks 
of election’”’ who might draft the certificates or transmit the 
returns in an irregular manner, still did not invalidate the 
soldiers’ ballots. 

Radical editors believed that the key to the difficulty 
lay in Conservative control of the state offices. The secre- 
tary of state reserved to himself the privilege of examining 
the votes after the returns had been sent to him by the county 
clerks. ‘The fair inference,’”’ according to an editorial in 
the Missouri Democrat, ‘is that if the County Clerks have 
not thrown out enough Radical votes to elect the Conservative 
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ticket, the Secretary of State will.”’ In sixty counties alone, 
the clerks had thrown out over 2000 votes. 

The Radicals maintained that the control of the State 
by the Conservatives depended upon their control of the 
judges of the state supreme court. Since Governor Hamilton 
R. Gamble had been appointed by the convention which lost 
its power when it dissolved, an election for new state officials 
should have been called immediately to conform with con- 
stitutional regulations. If Gamble’s position was questioned 
in a case before a supreme court composed of Radical judges, 
Gamble and other Conservative officials might be declared 
usurpers and eliminated. For the Conservative party, there- 
fore, the judges had to remain in office at all costs. 

The accusations of the Radicals were probably correct, 
for the actions of the Conservatives indicated they might 
have accepted the military vote as valid had the votes been 
cast for the nominees of their party. By disregarding the 
militia vote the judges remained in office and the Conserva- 
tives continued to control the State. 

By the next general election, however, there was little or 
no questioning of the soldiers’ votes. Since the political 
attitudes of civilians tended to grow more radical, they felt 
disinclined to doubt the authenticity of a helping hand offered 
by the militia. The Radicals, including the soldiers, polled 
their full strength against the Democrats in the election in 
November 1864. 

Military suffrage again became significant in the election 
in which the new constitution was submitted to the people, 
June 6, 1865. The election returns were slow in coming in 
and the final result depended upon the soldiers’ votes. Out 
of a total vote of 84,978, the percentage for adoption was 
51.39. Of the civilian vote, however, only 49.7 per cent of the 
ballots were cast in favor of the constitution. 

The increased radicalism of the armed forces as compared 
with the civilians is more apparent in the 3995 or 77.37 per 
cent cast in favor of the constitution out of a total of 5163 
votes by the soldiers. This was the last election in which the 
soldiers voted as a unit. The ordinance of 1862 which fran- 
chised them concerned only the war period. 
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MISSOURI MINIATURES 
CARL WIMAR 


“This is my last work, when the dome is finished I shall 
be finished too.” Carl Wimar spoke those words as he neared 
the end of his series of paintings in the dome of the old court- 
house at St. Louis. He died soon after—his life ended at a 
scant 34 years—his career broken as his genius was in its 
ascendancy—his fortune mounting after years of discouraging 
poverty. Like that of the Indians he painted, Carl Wimar’s 
history is one of infinite pathos. 

Though James Fenimore Cooper had long before im- 
mortalized the Indians in his “Leather Stocking Tales,” 
Wimar and George Catlin were the first painters of note to 
delve into this pregnant American material. Though he 
studied in Germany for four years, Wimar, unlike his con- 
temporaries who covered the walls of American buildings 
with figures from Greek and Roman mythology, broke from 
the established conventions of subject to paint the savagery 
of the West he knew intimately and loved. His works are a 
brilliant artistic record of an era that has passed. 

Carl Wimar was born at Siegburg, Germany, February 
19, 1828. At the impressionable age of 15 he immigrated 
with his family to rough, booming St. Louis, perched on the 
edge of the vast wilderness which was America beyond the 
Mississippi. Since the Wimar home was on the outskirts of 
town, young Carl visited frequently with the Indians who 
came to trade with the white men. With one fine brave he 
became especially friendly, and the Indian taught him to use 
Indian weapons. He and his fellows were frequent visitors 
in the Wimar home. 

These early associations gave Wimar the impetus for his 
artistic career. That it affected his personal life markedly is 
revealed by portraits of the man. He frequently wore an 
Indian costume, and he had the prominent cheekbones, small 
eyes, and shambling pigeon-toed gait of the redskin. A St. 
Louis man who saw him daily for years told his biographer, 
William Romaine Hodges, that ‘‘almost to the last I supposed 
him to be at least a half-breed.”” But there the resemblance 
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stopped. He was shy and timid as a boy, modest and un- 
assuming as a man. 

Wimar went to work for a commercial painter and there 
came under the supervision of Leon de Pomarede, an artist. 
Pomarede immediately sensed the boy’s talent and delegated 
to him tasks in which imagination could be freely used. So 
early Wimar paintings crossed the plains on the carts of patent 
medicine men, plied the Missouri and Mississippi on steam- 
boats, rotted on stage coaches with the bodies of passengers 
murdered by the Indians. No doubt these plundering savages 
often saw their own likenesses on the side panels of the stages 
they burned and robbed. 

In 1849 Wimar made a journey to the headwaters of the 
Mississippi with Pomarede. He studied minutely the dress 
and manners of the Indians and made copious notes and 
sketches of them. It was on his return from one of these 
journeys on the great river that good fortune made one of its 
rare bows on the stage of Wimar’s life. A courier came aboard 
ship to tell him he had inherited a small fortune,—the key to 
the training he must have to be an artist. 

Five years before, a poor, sick stranger had lived for 
several weeks at Wimar’s home. The family had cared for 
him with natural hospitality, expecting no reward. In recover- 
ing from his illness, the man, a Pole of evident refinement and 
education, became intensely interested in the young artist. 
He urged the boy’s stepfather to send him to Europe for edu- 
cation, but the money was lacking. The Pole left, his name 
never asked, returned to Europe, and shortly after inherited 
a sum of money. The bread cast upon the waters by the big- 
hearted German family came back in dollars when, at his 
death, the Pole willed his money to Carl Wimar. 

The lad arrived in Dusseldorf in 1852 to study for four 
years under Professors Joseph Fay and Emanuel V. Leutze. 
In the sleepy German town the spirit of untamed Missouri 
exuded from Wimar. Here he painted ‘The Captive Charger,” 
‘Attack on an Emigrant Train,” and at least one of four scenes 
depicting the abduction of Daniel Boone’s daughter. The 
German’s called him the ‘Indian Painter’’ and many of them 
believed he was of Indian descent. 




















Sketched from Carl Wimar's “Buffalo Hunt” 
Buffalo Hunt 
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“The Captive Charger” pictured a group of Indians 
which had just slain a white man, captured his horse, and was 
fleeing the inevitable pursuit. This work was later purchased 
by Lord Lyon when he visited the St. Louis fair of 1860 with 
the Prince of Wales. It was presented in 1925 to the City Art 
museum of St. Louis. 


On his return to St. Louis in the winter of 1856-1857, 
Wimar found the demise of the Indian and the buffalo fast 
becoming a reality. He soon made contacts through which 
he could travel with American Fur company boats to the 
far reaches of the Missouri and other rivers. He did portraits 
of St. Louisans in the winters to raise the necessary $150 for 
the annual trip. On these trips he took daguerrotype equip- 
ment to aid him in the risky business of studying the hostile 
savages. A stickler for absolute detail, Wimar recorded 
every minute characteristic of the Indians and the scenery for 
reproduction in his paintings. When he found unique coloring 
he would record the hues on the spot. Wimar is believed to 
have originated a process of mixing water color, oil color, 
and gouache in his successful attempt to picture the beauties 
of the West. Buffalo Bill agreed that his reproductions of 
buffalo and the Indians were ‘‘as they used to be in the early 
days.” 


In his journal of one of these trips, Wimar tells of his 
difficulties with an especially hostile tribe: 


I was cautioned by one of our trappers not to endeavor to take a 
photograph of any of this tribe on account of their superstitious ideas, 
but the groups were so very picturesque that I could not refrain and 
stayed therefore for a trial. Unfortunately I was unable to hide myself 
from their keen vigilance, for one of the chiefs watched my proceedings 
and uttered a few words to his people which had the effect of dispersing 
them immediately, nor would they again reassemble . . . . Our Captain, 
who understood the Indian language, attempted to explain to them the 
nature of my proceedings, after which I made the second attempt, but 
as soon as I had planted the camera they became so incensed that they 
aimed their arrows at my person, which you may imagine caused me to 
desist from further efforts. I was informed afterwards that it was the 
belief of the Indians, that had I secured their portraits they would have 
perished with smallpox. 
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Indian trophies were not the only things that interested 
him. On the same trip he recorded: 


I had the good fortune on one occasion to kill a large bear, of which 
I brought home a huge paw as a trophy and memento. Herds of buffalo 
frequently swam the river in front of our boat, crossing often so near 
that many times we entertained great fear for her safety. 


The Indians soon learned to love and respect the man 
who brought them presents and sketched their faces. For 
him they dropped their customary veil of hate for the white 
man. They gave him all sorts of gifts; at his death he pos- 
sessed what was then probably the best collection of Indian 
weapons, costumes, and implements in the nation. He was 
mourned by the red men like a brother. 

After the first excitement of the Civil war died down, a 
flurry of prosperity came to St. Louis and a flood of orders 
were received by Wimar. The fact that he was slowly dying 
of consumption made people still more eager for his works. 
He told his mother, ‘‘Mother, if I last long enough I shall be 
so rich that I can have a bank account.” 

In 1861 Wimar was commissioned, with his half-brother, 
August H. Becker, to paint the decorations for the dome of 
the new St. Louis courthouse. The artist set his price at 
$500. The commissioners voluntarily raised it to $1000, 
realizing that the artist had little judgment of material values. 

There were twelve paintings, four elliptical panels, four 
portraits, and four allegorical figures. Wimar showed striking 
acumen in his choice of subjects for a public building located 
on the frontier of civilization. The four large panels were 
“DeSoto discovering the Mississippi,’ ‘Laclede Landing at 
the Site of St. Louis,” “Indian Attack on St. Louis,’’ and 
“Westward the Star of Empire takes its course,”’ showing a 
group of immigrants moving toward the Rocky mountains 
and the setting sun, a herd of buffalo fleeing before them. 
The portraits included Missouri’s Edward Bates and Thomas 
H. Benton. 

Every brush stroke was one of sheer determination. 
Toward the last he was carried from his home to the court- 
house and up to the scaffold. At work he was placed on a 
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couch where he could rest when almost fainting from fatigue. 
When the dome was finished the brush fell from his hands and 
he died November 28, 1862. 

Like its creator, his most ambitious work was doomed to 
an early death. Perhaps because the plaster upon which the 
panels were painted was not quite dry, the paint began to 
peel off within a few years. The four allegorical figures were 
painted over by an Italian decorator, while the others have 
suffered three restorations. The real Wimar art has long 
ceased to exist. 

It was not until after his death that Wimar received a 
substantial recognition from members of his own craft. Like 
the subjects he painted, Wimar has stimulated increased 
interest as his works become rarer. 

The productive period of Wimar’s life, after his return 
from Germany, was but five years, scarcely long enough for 
his genius to get its breath. Yet he produced a large number 
of works. Many of them, fortunately, are owned by museums 
and private citizens in St. Louis. 


[Some of the many sources for data on the life of Carl Wimar are: 
Hodges, William Romaine, Carl Wimar (1908); Shoemaker, Floyd C., 
Missouri’s Hall of Fame, (1923); Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 
XX, (1935); Review of Reviews, February 1909; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
February 22, 1903; St. Louts Republican, September 20, 1860, July 4, 
December 1, 1862.] 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Life and Scenery in Missouri. Reminiscences of a Mis- 
sionary Priest. By [John Canon O’Hanlon]. (Dublin, James 
Duffy and co., 1890. 292 pp.) 


The author of this anonymously published volume was 
John Canon O’Hanlon who lived for ten years, 1843-1853, 
in Missouri. A canon for over twenty years, 1880-1905, of 
the cathedral of Dublin, he was universally known among his 
countrymen by that title. His long drawn out career (he 
lived to be eighty-four) brimmed over with activity, minis- 
terial and literary. Born April 30, 1821, at Stradbally, 
Queen’s county, Ireland, he accompanied his mother and 
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brothers to Canada in 1842 and thence to the United States, 
arriving in St. Louis in the autumn of 1843. Here he entered 
Archbishop Kenrick’s seminary as a student for the priest- 
hood, but, his health failing, he went with his friend, Reverend 
Thomas Scanlan, to St. Joseph, Missouri, to which frontier 
town the latter had been assigned as resident pastor. The 
two left St. Louis in the autumn of 1846 on the steamer 
Amaranth. 

Young O’Hanlon’s stay on the Missouri border restored 
him considerably, so that he was able to return to the semi- 
nary. His ordination to the priesthood at the hands of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick took place May 27, 1847, in the Old Cathedral 
which is still standing and in daily use. Then followed various 
assignments to the ministry: St. Patrick’s, St. Louis; Pacific, 
Franklin county; Old Cathedral, St. Louis; Hannibal; St. 
Paul’s, Ralls county; and St. John’s, St. Louis. While sta- 
tioned at the Old Cathedral (1847-1848) he was, by appoint- 
ment of Archbishop Kenrick, editor of the St. Louis News 
Letter, a Catholic weekly recently started by that prelate. 
His last position in the diocese was that of director of studies 
and professor of logic, metaphysics, ethics, and other subjects 
in the seminary at Carondelet on the outskirts of St. Louis. 
In 1853 O’Hanlon suffered a decline in health, recurrent 
attacks of ague being especially troublesome. He was unable 
to attend to his appointed duties, and, his condition becoming 
serious, was advised by his doctor to try a trip to Europe as 
promising some relief. ‘For myself I had little anticipation 
at the time of living very long, as even breathing was painful.” 
By arrangement with his ecclesiastical superior, he accordingly 
left St. Louis in August 1853 for Ireland where he settled 
permanently, revisiting America only once, in 1893, to attend 
the ceremonies that marked the fifteenth anniversary of 
Kenrick’s tenure of the see of St. Louis. 

In Ireland, where he eventually recovered his health, 
Canon O’Hanlon was steadily employed for the remainder of 
his life as a subject of the archdiocese of Dublin in various 
pastoral charges which laid a heavy tax on his time and 
strength. Archbishop Walsh, his superior, said of him that 
he worked so laboriously in the ministry that one marvelled 
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he had any time for writing, and on the other hand that he 
wrote so voluminously that one marvelled he had any time 
for the ministry. And indeed the canon’s literary output 
was astonishing. He published treatises on devotional topics, 
Irish antiquities, folklore, history, and a Greek grammar; 
he brought out, too, several volumes of original poems, for 
he was no mean versifier. His magnum opus was the Lives of 
the Irish Saints, projected in twelve volumes. 

It will be of interest to add here that he published two 
books or booklets while still in Missouri, Abridgment of the 
History of Ireland from its Final Subjection to the Present Time 
and the Irish Emigrant’s Guide to the United States. The 
latter title was reprinted in Dublin in 1889 “with coloured 
maps and railway connections.” 

While Canon O’Hanlon’s native air put him on his feet 
physically, he notes in his Missouri reminiscences (p. 133) 
that a rheumatism which came on as the result of exposure 
and fatigue during a horseback trip from St. Joseph to Inde- 
pendence never afterwards altogether left him, ‘‘an undesirable 
inheritance which no after time or treatment was able wholly 
to eradicate.’’ His death took place on May 15, 1905, shortly 
after he had brought to a happy conclusion his monumental 
Lives of the Irish Saints. He is buried in Glasnevin cemetery, 
Dublin. 

As a well-written and dependable contemporary record 
of conditions, physical and social, in the commonwealth at a 
period when certain sections of it at least were still in the 
frontier stage of development, Canon O’Hanlon’s Life and 
Scenery in Missouri presents a well-grounded claim to be 
reckoned among the red-letter books of Missouri history. 
Reminiscences, memoirs, and autobiographies do not differ 
materially in character and scope. They are, by and large, 
one and the same genre in historiography and, as such, present 
the same problems to the historian when he comes to use 
them as sources of information and, for that matter, to the 
general reader. 

Compiled as a rule at intervals more or less distant in 
time from the personal experiences they record, are they 
reliable, and, if so, to what extent? Roughly, published 
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reminiscences may be distributed into two categories, those 
based entirely on the memory of the writer and those based, 
in part at least, on personal material of contemporary date, 
such as diaries, journals, memoranda, letters, etc. Clearly 
the two categories of reminiscences differ in degree of credi- 
bility. Memory as an ultimate source of information for data 
belonging more or less to the remote past is, in general, a 
hazardous support on which to lean. Evidently reminiscences 
based on memory alone cannot challenge the same confidence, 
the same acceptance of their contents that we give to reminis- 
cences which have called to their aid diaries, notes, etc., 
contemporary with the incidents narrated. 


To which category of reminiscence does Life and Scenery 
belong? Fortunately the question is answered by the author 
himself in the preface to his book: 


The descriptive and narrative sketches, contained in succeeding 
pages, for the most part were compiled many years hence, and had been 
written amidst the scenes, and,—towards the close—some time after 
eccurrences, they attempt to delineate. Under the heading ‘‘Excursion 
through Missouri,” many of them first appeared in the columns of The 
American Celt, formerly edited by Thomas D’Arcy M’Gee; while others 
were written for later periodicals. The series has been recast with some 
additions and corrections to prepare them for collection and publication, 
in a more accessible form. 


Two important facts are conveyed in the foregoing pas- 
sage, first, that the sketches were for the most part ‘‘written 
amidst the scenes . . . . they attempt to delineate,’’ and 
secondly, that many of the sketches appearing in the volume 
had been published before in various periodicals. The sketches 
are therefore much earlier in dates of composition than 1890, 
the year in which the volume itself appeared. In what years 
they were first severally published cannot be determined, at 
least with the information at present available to the reviewer. 
At all events the evidence is ample that the canon was not 
merely drawing upon memory for things that happened several 
decades before, but was, on the whole, reproducing experiences 
he had put into writing on the spot, as it were, or at no great 
intervals after their occurrence. 
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This holds especially for descriptions of scenery, fauna. 
flora, and similar physical phenomena. These have all the 
hallmarks of contemporary or near-contemporary writing, 
especially fullness and particularity of detail. Freshness, 
minuteness, and multiplicity of detail in literary protrayal 
of the above-mentioned phenomena are generally held to 
indicate the eye-witness committing his observations to paper 
while they are still fresh in memory. 


As to the credibility in general of the book, a distinction 
must be made between those parts of it which are personal 
experience and recollection, and the parts which present 
historical background, information of an encyclopedic char- 
acter, etc. Everything seems to indicate that the canon was 
an accurate observer, a dependable chronicler of the things 
he witnessed. Moreover, his personal integrity is so trans- 
parent that one cannot imagine any ulterior motive leading 
him to color or misrepresent the persons and things that 
engage his graphic pen. The late Monsignor Rothensteiner, 
historian of the archdiocese of St. Louis, attests that on 
checking up certain accounts in O’Hanlon he found them, 
apart from a few inaccuracies, to be in line with the facts. 


When, however, the author goes off into narration of 
things of which he himself had no direct experience, he is 
liable to lapse into error, as happens so often to those who 
write up history at second hand. Yet the first quarter of 
Life and Scenery in Missouri, which is mainly a survey of 
early Missouri and particularly St. Louis history, is very 
creditably done. As an instance of factual errors creeping 
into the text, the passage on Father Marquette may be cited. 
Chapter XXXIX, which deals with “the railway system 
of Missouri,’’ is an example of a section apparently worked up 
altogether from printed sources. 


While O’Hanlon was editor of The St. Louis News Letter, 
1847-1848, he contributed to that journal under the pen name 
“Viator” a series of sketches of Missouri localities, including 
Westport, the future Kansas City. As far as the reviewer 
can ascertain, none of these sketches were incorporated by 
him in his Missouri book. 
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The value, then, of Life and Scenery in Missouri lies 
chiefly in its graphic close-ups of the Missouri scene, physical 
and social, some ninety or a hundred years ago. Canon 
O’Hanlon had a flair for description as well as for narration; 
it will be noted that he emphasizes “‘scenery”’ in the title of 
his book. As an observer, he had a quick and keen eye, could 
seize the salient feature of the scene or object to be described 
and present an intelligible and satisfying picture of it to the 
reader. His simple, natural, smoothly flowing style makes 
for easy reading, though it can scarcely lay claim to literary 
distinction. Passages descriptive of scenery are as a rule not 
mere portrayals of dull, inanimate nature; they are enlivened 
by an injection in some or other way of the human element. 

As a raconteur of anecdotes and stories, an adept in 
narrative in general, our author shows talent more than 
mediocre. His favorite technique may indeed be said to be a 
fusion of description and narration. The physical background 
is given a verbal setting and then the characters or a human 
element of some kind are introduced. Good illustrations of 
this joint use of the two most fundamental literary types are 
the accounts of the river trips made by O’Hanlon, one up the 
Missouri to St. Joseph in 1846, the other up the Mississippi to 
Hannibal in 1848. Steamboating in the West at this remote 
period owes some of its liveliest portrayals to Canon O’Han- 
lon’s little book. 

As to the delineation of character, here he shows himself 
quite at home. His pen pictures of Archbishop Kenrick, 
Bryan Mullanphy, mayor of St. Louis, and James O’Toole 
of Buchanan county are examples of his aptitude in this 
regard. Other pioneer Missourians sketched from personal 
acquaintance are Joseph Robidoux of St. Joseph, John Corby 
of the same city, Thomas Davy of Independence, Jack With- 
ington of Franklin county, and George Mudd of Lincoln 
county. 

Probably the best done part of the volume covers Chap- 
ters XXVII-XXXIV which recount O’Hanlon’s experience 
when a missionary pastor in the northeastern part of the state. 
Here his pictures of rural scenery are uncommonly good, 
while his recitals of incidents, informing, edifying, and amus- 
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ing, which he witnessed during the missionary circuit are 
alive with vivid interest. He has not a little to say about 
famous William Muldrow’s wildcat speculations in land. 
Marion City, most talked-of of Muldrow’s abortive schemes, 
lay within the limits of the canon’s pastoral charge, but 
counted only a single Catholic family. 

Two other books of American travel may be brought 
into association with Life and Scenery in Missouri. Francis 
Parkman also sought health in the West in 1846. The book 
he penned on his return East, The Oregon Trail, is concerned 
mainly with the historic emigrant highway to the far West 
and has little or nothing to say of the Missouri border settle- 
ments of the day. 

Again, the year before young O’Hanlon arrived in St. 
Louis, Charles Dickens had also arrived there in the course of 
his first American trip which was to result in the publication 
of his much discussed American Notes. Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton, outstanding Dickens’ critic, thought that there is 
really little in the book to give offence, which probably is 
true; but one does miss in it the genial and uniform sympathy 
with its subject that marks Life and Scenery. 

This is the kindliest of books; no unfriendly or satirical 
comments will be found within its covers. Not everything 
met with—for example, slavery—receives approval. The 
author was a pronounced optimist. From the start he con- 
ceived a high regard and cordial appreciation of the Americans 
and their institutions in general and this attitude never 
changed. The impression of him we carry away from ac- 
quaintance with his book is that of a tolerant, accommo- 
dating, sociable sort of person, perfectly at home with the 
various classes of Missourians among whom he moved and 
sympathizing with their problems as they wrestled with the 
hard, uncomfortable conditions they so often had to put up 
with in their frontier environment. And because he was 
sympathetic, he enjoyed the understanding and insight that 
are the reward of sympathy. 

Added to this, he had the Celtic sense of humor and 
stories and anecdotes in which he could give vent to it inter- 
sperse his book. As an instance of the success with which he 
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adjusted himself to his American environment may be men- 
tioned his kindly relations with the non-Catholic clergymen 
he met in his missionary rounds. ‘With the ministers and 
preachers of all denominations, I kept on good terms, for 
hatred of Popery was fast dying out, and our Catholic 
people were among the very best of the citizens.” 

All in all, John Canon O’Hanlon must be given a place 
among those gifted Europeans who, coming to our shores 
during the formative period of the republic, had the art to 
fix in words enduring silhouettes of the pioneer American 
scene which make it a thing we can still know, appreciate, 
and enjoy despite the obliterating hand of time.—Contributed 
by Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J.,: Professor of History in Research, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


MISSOURI SCRAPBOOK 
“What’s cookin’’’ is one of America’s favorite slang 


expressions today. Here is your scrapbook, the flavoring for 
“‘what’s cookin’ ” in Missouri history. 


Inflation in the air 
The picnic season is upon us in all its sparkling glory, 
eat drink and be merry today, for tomorrow you may have 
to listen to a speech on silver.—Fulton Gazette, July 20, 1895. 


What about the WAACs? 
Ladies who shingle their hair, paint their cheeks, wear 
vests or coatees, standing collars, boots, and hats and walk 
with canes, would do well to read the 5th verse of the 22nd 


chapter of the Book of Deuteronomy.— Missouri Statesman, 
September 2, 1864. 








IFATHER GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, 8. J. received his A.B. degree from St. 
Ignatius college in 1899. He was ordained priest in 1904 and received his 
doctorate in history in 1919. From 1925 to 1932, he was attached to the 
graduate school of St. Louis university. The Illinois Catholic Historical society 
elected him as editor of their publication, Mid-America, in 1929—a position he 
held through 1934. Assigned to research at Loyola university in 1932, he went 
to Rome to complete his monumental work on the Jesuits in the central part 
of North America. He was the author of numerous books and articles on wes- 
tern history. Catholic Beginnings in Kansas City, Missouri, Chapters in Frontier 
History, and The Jesuits of the Middle United States, a three volume work, are 


some of the many books that he wrote. Father Garraghan died in Chicago, 
June 6, 1942. 
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Papa's china pig— 
The Bank of St. Louis has again suspended operations— 
the directors are about to wind up the affairs of the bank, and 
dissolve the institution. Like every other broken bank it has 


a plausible tale to tell—Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's 
Lick Times, July 23, 1819. 


Go west, jeune fille 


The Yankee girls who come out West do very little in the 
way of teaching. Instead of teaching other people’s children, 
they soon get to teaching their own.—Springfield Advertiser, 
February 24, 1849. 


Does this shoe fit you? 


To Make Boots Last Four Years: Grease well with a 
mixture made of tallow, lampblack, and set them away in a 
closet and go barefoot.— Missouri Democrat, April 3, 1863. 


Fair warning! 


New! Cheap goods! Just received from the East and 
offered extremely low for cash. Those wanting the article 
would do well to call and examine, before purchasing.—Boon- 
ville Register, May 14, 1840. 


Noah's Ark 


From present appearances, the project of building a 
stern wheeler to navigate the streets of Monroe will have to 
be abandoned. We know but one man who enjoyed the late 
rainy spell, and he lived so long in Oregon, where it rains 
thirteen months in every year, that he is web-footed and has 
feathers.— Monroe City News, January 3, 1878. 


Tire rationing? 


Between fifteen and twenty automobiles passed through 
here Thursday of last week from Eldon and Barnett to attend 
the laying of the corner stone of our new state capitol building. 
—Miller County Autogram, July 1, 1915. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from August through October 
1942, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 
bership as indicated: 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Bay, M. C., St. Louis 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Boogher, Lawrence, St. Louis Smith, Frederick M., Independence 
Harris, Frank G., Columbia Thompson, Henry C., Bonne Terre 
Peters, Mrs. Charles H., St. Louis 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Barrett, Jesse, St. Louis Hunter, Stephen B., Cape Girar- 
Brewer, Selma, Richmond Heights deau 
Glassen, Ben, Moberly Mahn, C. H., St. Louis 


Hagerman, B. Haywood, Kansas Ross, Paul, Little Rock, Arkansas 
City 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Allen, Arthur W., Springfield Brady, Thomas A., Columbia 
Atkinson, Thomas E., Columbia Branham, Warren S., Columbia 
Barger, R. L., Ironton Britton, J. Boyd, Boston, Mass. 
Barr, J. F., Kansas City Brooks, Louis J., St. Louis 
Barton, Mrs. May, Columbia Brown, Mrs. Eva L., Edina 
Bassman, Fred, Jefferson City Byrne, John F., St. Louis 
Baynes, R. F., New Madrid Cargill, Ray L., Kansas City 
Beall, J. W., St. Louis Chittenden, Mrs. Earle P., Webster 
Begman, Norman, St. Louis Groves 

Benton, C. R., Kansas City Chute, Charlton F., St. Louis 
Bieber, Fred W., St. Louis Clark, Albert M., Jefferson City 
Black, Arthur Geiger, Kansas City Coats, W. H., New Madrid 
Blackinton, Oliver, St. Louis Connaway, John W., Columbia 
Bloker, C. F., Caruthersville Cooper, Armwell L., Kansas City 
Boehmer, Walter, St. Louis Culmer, F. A., Fayette 

Bradford, Alex, Columbia Curran, Ray W., Kansas City 
Bradshaw, Ike N., Barnett. Daniel, Mrs. Ida M., Centerville 


Bradley, John H., Jefferson City Donnelly, William J., Kansas City 

















Douglas, James M., Jefferson City 
Duncan, Joseph George, Lansing, 
Michigan 
Eckman, Arvid E., St. Louis 
Edinger, Henry I., St. Louis 
Edmonds, Albert Sydney, Kansas 
City, Kansas 
Edwards, J. C., St. Louis 
Eigel, Mrs. George, St. Louis 
Ellis, Elmer, Columbia 
Fulbright, J. F., Springfield 
Fuller, Mrs. Berenice Morrison, St. 
Louis 
Gillespie, Mrs. M. K., Springfield 
Gist, William L., Jefferson City 
Godbold, E., Kansas City 
Gray, Chester H., Washington, 
a ©. 
Grim, George E., Kirksville 
Hadley, Carleton S., St. Louis 
Hamilton, W. J., Cape Girardeau 
Harris, Henry H., Kansas City 
Harvey, Keturah E., Kansas City 
Henderson, W. B., Kansas City 
Hurt, Mrs. Cora K., New Franklin 
Impey, David E., Houston 
James, Queen, La Grange, IIl. 
Jansson, Eric, Washington, D. C. 
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Johnson, Waldo P., Osceola 

Jones, A. Loy, Jefferson City 

Jones, J. L., Blackburn 

Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 

Kennerly, C. S., St. Louis 

Kern, Carl Wilhelm, St. Louis 

King, George F., Columbia 

Kingsbury, L. A., New Franklin 

Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 

Knox, William, Clarksville 

Knox, William F., Warrensburg 

Landwehr, Frank, St. Louis 

Lester, Ruby, Columbia 

Long, H. R., Columbia 

McAllister, Frank W., Kansas City 

McNutt, J. Scott, St. Louis 

Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 

Morrison, Ira G., Columbia 

Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling 
Green 

Osborn, Mrs. Donald R., Kansas 
City 

Reily, G. T., Fulton 

Reps, Louis W., Springfield 

Scarritt, W. H., Kansas City 

Wight, Sheldon, Nevada 

Wright, Robert R., Rolla 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
AUGUST-OCTOBER 1942 


Two hundred and six applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from August 


to October 1942, inclusive. 


The new members are: 


Adams, K. R., Bonne Terre 

Aldag, John H., Jr., Richmond 
Heights 

Aldrich, Julian C., Maryville 

Altman, Frank G., Kansas City 

Anderson, R. M., Omaha, Nebraska 

Andrews, Belle Boynton, Birming- 

ham, Ala. 


The total of annual membership 
as of October 31, 1942, is 3486. 


Arft, Robert E., Glencoe 

Armstrong, E. G., Kansas City 

Arnold, Wood, Kansas City 

Attebery, Mrs. C. B., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Aull, John, Kansas City 

Bagby, W. B., Washington 

Barber, Mrs. Edwin L., Kansas City 
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Barrett, Mrs. H. H., Canton 

Barton, Mrs. May, Columbia 

Bay, M. C., St. Louis 

Beaumont High School Library, St. 
Louis 

Benedict, Mrs. E. H., Columbia 

Bland, Sam J., Clayton 

Bradford, W. E., Fayette, Miss. 

Branch, Harold F., Kansas City 

Branham, Robert T., Kansas City 

Brannon, Victor D., St. Louis 

Broadhead, H. H., St. Joseph 

Brueggman, Don, Caruthersville 

Bullock, Mrs. Irving A., St. Louis 

Bunker, Donald W., Jefferson City 

Burgheim, Nathan H., St. Louis 

Burrus, Harvey B., Independence 

California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Carr, William H., Lee’s Summit 

Cash, Tina E., Bowling Green 

Catlin, Ralph C., Jefferson City 

Cherry, Mrs. R. B., San Antonio, 
Texas 

Christ, Martin Henry, New London 

Church, Elizabeth, Jefferson City 

Clark, Mrs. Fred K., Kirkwood 

Cortelyou, P. J., Oakdale, Calif. 

Crystal City High School, Crystal 
City 

Culbertson, Laura V., University 
City 

Curry, Leslie K., University City 

Dail, E. D., Kirkwood 

Danielsen, Vernon J., Independence 

Davidson, Wilburn L., Kennett 

Davis, Kenneth S., Louisiana 

Derby, G. R., Gideon 

Disman, Butler, Kansas City 

Douglas, T. H., Osceola 

Duhig, Charles Warner, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Duvall, Mrs. M. F., Clarksville 

Eckman, Walter, St. Louis 

Eigel, Mrs. E. G., St. Louis 

Evans, Nelson B., Columbia 

Fallet, Charles E., DeSoto 
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Falls, Harold W., Kansas City 
Feichtmayer, Mrs. L. P., Omaha, 
Nebr. 
Field, Emory Price, Richmond 
Heights 
Fite, Gilbert C., Columbia 
Fogle, Mrs. C. T., Jefferson City 
Fouke, Philip B., St. Louis 
Fulbright, C. B., Poplar Bluff 
Funk, Arthur L., Houston 
Fuson, William A., Trenton 
Gardner, George W., University 
City 
Garrison, Robert C., Doniphan 
Glover, Kenneth, Mt. Vernon 
Goar, J. E., Kansas City 
Goodrich, James E., Kansas City 
Grafton, Don C., Joplin 
Gray, George L., Kansas City 
Grimes, Earl A., Centralia 
Grimm, Christine, Louisiana 
Gyorvary, John L., St. Louis 
Hackworth, Thomas W., Ladue 
Hall, C. Lester, Jr., Kansas City 
Hall, Mary M., Berwyn, IIl. 
Hall, O. D., Cardwell 
Hardesty, Joel W., Hannibal 
Hardin, John H., Independence 
Hardy, T. N., St. Louis 
Hare, George M., Independence 
Harrington, W. C., Kansas City 
Hart, W. T. O., St. Louis 
Harvey, Julien H., New York, N. Y. 
Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, 
oO. 
Heideman, Milo L., Richmond 
Heights 
Hemeyer, E. R., Jefferson City 
Hennessy, Catherine, St. Louis 
Herndon, Susanna, New Franklin 
Holderness, M. E., St. Louis 
Holman, Mrs. C. C., Huntsville 
Holmes, John M.., Jefferson City 
Hoover, Jewell, Kansas City 
Hoskins, Arthur C., St. Louis 
Houghton, Kathryn, Wichita, Kans. 
Howard, Annabelle, Kansas City 














Howard, Joseph J., St. Louis 
Humphrey, Martha B., St. Louis 
Hutchison, J. R., Caruthersville 
Jansson, Karin E., St. Louis 
Jones, Lonzo, Warrensburg 
Jones, R. Irl, Kennett 
Jordan, Robert L., Barnett 
Kempe, Albert, Cape Girardeau 
Kendall, John T., Fort Leonard 
Wood 
Kendrick, Mrs. Augusta W., Web- 
ster Groves 
Kennedy, Robert W., Marshall 
Kiley, Raymond J., Portageville 
Kirkpatrick, James C., St. Louis 
Kneibert, F. L., Poplar Bluff 
Knipmeyer, D. M., Kansas City 
Knox County Public Library, Edina 
Landon, John M., Kansas City 
Lands, E. M., Centerville 
Langenohl, Louise, St. Louis 
Lanz, Edward, Kirkwood 
Larsen, Lois, Independence 
Laumeier, H. H., Kirkwood 
Lee, Mrs. Henry Turner, St. Louis 
Lemcke, H. J., Webster Groves 
Lemmer, George F., Columbia 
Lewis, Edwin O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis, George, St. Louis 
Lien, Arnold J., St. Louis 
Linn, Paul, Bronaugh 
Lynn, Jack T., Kirkwood 
McClain, J. A., Jr., St. Louis 
McCoy, David R., Desloge 
McElroy, Maurice, Huntington 
McGuire, Benjamin R., Independ- 
ence 
McMiullin Estate, C. F., Sikeston 
Mack, John Philip, St. Louis 
Mahard, L. R., Macon 
Mecklem, Mabel, New Madrid 
Medearis, T. W., Kansas City 
Meentemeyer, Robert B., Gideon 
Moore, C. Nelle, Bowling Green 
Moore, F. R., Brashear 
Moore, Jesse, St. Joseph 
Morgan, Nadine, Jefferson City 
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Mundwiller, Orlando A., Hermann 
Nanson, James C., Columbia 
Nelson, E. A., St. Louis 
Neuwoehner, Hiram W., St. Louis 
Nibley, Preston, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Niess, William Victor, St. Louis 
O’Connell, Roy, Nevada 
Oliver, John W., Kansas City 
O'Reilly, Andrew J., St. Louis 
Pettijohn, Lucile, Sedalia 
Pickard, L. A., Kennett 
Pohlman, J. Harry, St. Louis 
Rank, M. Agnes, Jefferson City 
Reese, Dorothy, Ironton 
Reeves, Fred L., New Madrid 
Rich, Paul, Jefferson City 
Richardson, Orville, St. Louis 
Ridgeway, Marian E., Columbia 
Robinson, E. E., Adrian 
Robinson, J. W., Jr., Columbia 
Rodewald, Mrs. Charles W., St. 
Louis 
Rood, Lee W., Caruthersville 
Ross, Alberta K., St. Louis 
Roth, Louis L., Webster Groves 
Rucker, A. S., Jr., Moberly 
Schott, Ralph, Jefferson City 
Schwab, Irving, Springfield 
Scott, Haywood, Joplin 
Shadwick, O. M., Goodman 
Shelton, Fannie, Columbia 
Shifrin, Louis, St. Louis 
Simmons, W. Kelly, Moberly 
Sitlington, F. G., Kansas City 
Slate, A. Y., Columbia 
Smart, W. T., Moberly 
Smith, Arthur G., St. Louis 
Smith, Mrs. Clifford B., Kansas 
City, Kans. 
Smith, Mrs. W. Eugene, New 
Haven 
Snider, H. H., Kirksville 
Spires, Aris L., Columbia 
Staples, G. E., Jefferson City 
Stern, Edgar J., Kansas City 
Stewart, James, Jefferson City 
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Stigall, Mrs. L. E., Springfield Wallace, Addison A., Mexico 
Sueme, Mrs. Richard A., St. Louis Walsh, J. Hugh, Webster Groves 
Suenhel, A. B., Hermann Warden, Ralph, Owensville 
Swift, Margaret, St. Louis Warhurst, Willis, Kansas City 


Taylor, Arthur B., Independence Weber, Mrs. Joseph, St. Louis 
Tidrow, Mrs. Zelma W., Kendrick, Wempe, A. A., St. Louis 


Okla. Wild, Mrs. W. T., Lancaster 
Till, Thomas A., Tonganoxie, Kans. Wilson, Lois, St. Louis 
Tompkins, Charles P., Barnett Wolfe, Mrs. Tella, Butler 
Towles, Mrs. William B., St. Louis Wolfe, Warren D., Kansas City 
Treadway, O. H., Pittsfield, Ill. Woodside, Hal, West Plains 
Turner, L, L., Springfield Woolf, Herbert M., Kansas City 


MISSOURI, DAY BY DAY 


Here is a handbook to put Missouri’s past at your finger- 
tips. Missouri, Day by Day, the recent publication of the 
State Historical Society, brings the chronicle of State history 
down to earth and makes it readily accessible to both the 
scholar and the schoolboy. 

The two volumes contain brief and concise sketches of 
the outstanding characters and significant events of Missouri 
history, which are arranged chronologically by days of the 
month. 

From the procession of Missouri life on these pages emerge 
trappers and missionaries, authors and artists, politicians and 
preachers, bandits and bankers, editors and educators. Sweep- 
ing the background, conflicting forces become a maelstrom 
of lunging river and overland traffic, the march of settlers and 
soldiers, the mushrooming of schools and towns, and the 
clashing of public opinion of group against group. 

Unlike an encyclopedia of men and events, this publica- 
tion has been selective in its choice of subjects, yet has at- 
tempted to be complete in its content of each. Reliable data, 
frequently not easily available elsewhere, has been empha- 
sized. Each article is furnished with a bibliography. 

The series of weekly historical articles published in the 
newspapers of the State from 1925 to 1941 served as an inspira- 
tion for this work. The best of the material, after being 
checked and revised, was incorporated into the body of the 
book. More adequate coverage of events and persons was 
obtained by numerous additional articles. 
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The first volume just released from the press covers the 
period from January 1 to June 30; the second volume, which 
will be published in 1943, will complete the year in Missouri 
history. The first volume of 446 pages contains 423 articles 
and 47 paragraph items following the full length articles. 
The index of 17 pages is arranged to consolidate the general 
topics and specific items for easy reference by the reader. 
Both volumes were edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Missouri floods, Indian legends, fox hunts, and the 
holiday festivities of French and American settlers mingle 
in the latest weekly feature articles of the Society. Using 
the news feature style, the articles are creating wide interest 
in important aspects and topics in Missouri history. The 
articles released during the months of October, November, 
and December are: 

October: ‘Hobo River Won’t Stay Home But Wanders 
High and Wide,” ‘‘‘Human Spiders’ Kept Busy at Old 
Missouri Ropewalks,”’ ‘‘Sh! They’re Setting Their Wings . . 
It’s The Duck Season in Missouri,” ‘‘Watch out! The 
Goblins’ll Get You!” 

November: ‘‘Missouri’s Big Rivers Stream With Lore 
and Legend Too,” “Old Man River Snagged His Share of 
Early Steamboats,” ‘Tally-ho! There Goes the Fox!” 
“Two Suits, Six Shirts Made the Well-Dressed Collegiate 
of 1876,” ‘‘Tombstones Tell the Stories of Missouri’s Little 
Builders.” 

December: ‘Indian Religious Legends Recited by Mis- 
souri Tribes,” ‘Civilians Nursed Soldiers During Former 
Wars,” “ ‘Christmas Gift’ to Early Pioneer was Conviviality,” 
“Bienvenue! My Neighbors, The Latchstring Hangs Out.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Dunklin county historical society met in Kennett 
on August 25. The program included: ‘Early History of 
the Harkey’s Chapel Church,” by Mrs. Berniece Harkey; 
“Ham’s Train,” by Elman Merritt and read by Mrs. E. 
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Mobley; and ‘Early Reminiscences of Dunklin county as 
told by T. E. Page and R. G. Hubbard,” by John H. James. 
Judge John H. Bradley, who presided, announced that ar- 
rangements had been completed for the preservation of all 
papers and other records of the society in a locker in the 
storage vault at the courthouse where they would be available 
for reference. 


Dean E. P. Puckett of Central college, Fayette, presided 
at the first fall meeting of the Howard and Cooper Counties 
historical society on September 23 at Boonville. Judge Roy 
D. Williams, who has made an extensive study of the early 
history of Boonville, spoke on “Early Days in Boonville.” 
On October 21 the society met in Glasgow to hear a paper, 
“Early Times in Glasgow,” which was prepared by Miss 
Hazel Price and read in her absence. 


At the regular meeting of the Jackson county historical 
society on September 26 in Independence, the members of the 
society and the Chamber of Commerce were hosts to the 
American Pioneer Trails association which held an annual 
convention in Kansas City on September 24, 25, 26, and 27. 
A tour was arranged for the visitors to the site of old Fort 
Sibley, Wayne City Landing, Jackson county’s first court- 
house, and other historic spots. Following the dedication of 
a marker at the place where the old Independence and Mis- 
souri river railroad terminated, a reception was held in the 
Memorial building. Dr. Howard R. Driggs, president of the 
association, spoke and presented technicolored moving pic- 
tures at the dinner held at the First Methodist church. 
Samuel H. Woodson gave a character study of Major William 
Gilpin. A portrait of this Independence pioneer was unveiled 
and will be hung later in the Memorial building. Following 
the meeting of the society, Dr. Driggs led a group on a trek 
over the old Santa Fe trail. 


The Phelps county historical society held a business 
meeting on October 6 for the election of officers. The fol- 
lowing members will serve: president, B. H. Rucker of Rolla; 
vice-president, Mrs. Perry Elder of Newburg; secretary, 
Dr. R. E. Breuer of Newburg; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret 
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Lloyd of Rolla; directors for the term 1942-1945, Miss Grace 
Muller of St. James and Miss Helen Houston of Newburg. 
The previous election of Mrs. Jack Freeman of Relfe to suc- 
ceed the late John Daily was ratified. On October 22, the 
society held its fourth annual banquet in Rolla. The program 
included a commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
South Central Missouri teachers’ association, a short resume 
of the society’s research on the Meramec Iron works, the 
history and work of the Federal Soldiers’ home at St. James, 
and a pageant portraying the war work being done by the 
Red Cross in Rolla and Phelps county. 


At the first fall meeting of the Greater St. Louis his- 
torical association, November 6, Professor Roland G. Usher 
of Washington university gave an address entitled ‘‘Back- 
grounds of the Present World War.” 


Mrs. Edward P. Walsh spoke on “The History of the 
Sappington Family in St. Louis County” at the fall meeting 
of the St. Louis county historical society, October 5. Mrs. 
Walsh, the former Fannie Elizabeth Long, is the family 
historian of the Sappington family. Judge Julius R. Nolte . 
spoke on “Missouri Day,” and C. P. Michels, general chair- 
man of the St. Joseph’s church centennial committee, spoke 
and gave a brief history of the church, which was organized 
as St. Martin’s parish in 1842. 


ACQUISITIONS 


On behalf of the late Charles C. Bell, the State Historical 
Society has received a large collection of historical materials 
including his letter book from 1880 to 1883, newspapers, 
unbound magazines, miscellaneous books, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, and engravings. The newspapers consist of volumes 
of the Boonville Central Missouri Republican, 1888-1890, 
1893-1895, 1897-1898, Weekly Topic, Cooper County Democrat, 
News, Star, Independent Democrat, Central Missourier, Roche- 
port Progress, and miscellaneous other files covering the period 
of 1886 to 1910. The magazines contain copies published 
from 1896 to 1905 at Boonville, Springfield, Sedalia, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 
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Gale F. Johnson of New York City donated to the 
Society files of the Mexico Intelligencer covering the period, 
1885-1908. Issues of the Daily Intelligencer include: May 31, 
1897-July 31, 1903; July 1, 1908-December 31, 1908. The 
issues of the Weekly Intelligencer consist of the following: 
September 3, 1885-March 25, 1897; March 31, 1898-April 5, 
1900; April 4, 1991-December 26, 1901. 


Through the courtesy of Miss Adela C. Van Horn, the 
Society has acquired numerous letters, various photographs, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and clippings covering the Civil 
war period. 


Six volumes of the speeches, correspondence, and political 
papers of Carl Schurz have been presented to the Society on 
behalf of the Carl Schurz Memorial committee. 


The Society recently acquired from N. A. Kovach of Los 
Angeles, California, a bound volume of the Milan North 
Missouri Herald from March 5, 1869 to March 4, 1870. 


James M. Curry, publisher of the Holt County Sentinel, 
Oregon, Missouri, presented to the Society the first two 
volumes of the Holt County News from July 1, 1857 to July 1, 
1859. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Ferdinand’s church of Florissant observed its sesqui- 
centennial jubilee by a three-day celebration beginning on 
October 31. A solemn pontificial high mass was sung on 
November 1 and followed in the afternoon by a parade of 
six floats depicting the early history of the parish. The cele- 
bration was concluded on November 2 by a field recuiem 
mass in memory of the members of the parish who have died 
since the first chapel was built in 1792. 


The Mt. Zion Presbyterian church near Gentryville 
celebrated its one hundredth anniversary August 16. The 
Reverend Vincent Gray from Albany and the Reverend Mr. 
Anderson of St. Joseph addressed the large audience. 
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The centennial anniversary of the founding of the Mar- 
shall Christian church was celebrated during the week of Sep- 
tember 27 to October 4. Guest speakers during the week of 
ceremonies included Dr. Edwin Errett, editor of the Christian 
Standard, Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman of the Temple Israel, 
St. Louis, the Reverend Lewis McAdow of the Mexico Chris- 
tian church, W. C. Cole, John S. Mill and Dr. R. H. Miller, 
editor of the Christian Evangelist. On October 1 a pageant, 
written by Mrs. Harvey B. Smith and entitled, ‘“‘A Hundred 
Years,” was presented at the church. 


A centennial pageant, ‘Behold What God Hath 
Wrought,” was presented by the congregation of the First 
Baptist church of Richmond on June 14 as part of the dedi- 
catory services of the Centennial Memorial church. The 
First Baptist church was organized on March 19, 1842. 


The Neosho Presbyterian church held a three-day cele- 
bration from October 25 to October 27 in observation of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its organization. Histories of the 
three, twenty-five year periods by Mrs. Margaret Lewis, 
Mrs. A. T. Sweet, and Mrs. E. R. Matters were an important — 
part of the programs. The celebration concluded with a 
banquet at which the Reverend Otto Seymour of Joplin 
spoke. 


The Kirksville State Teachers college on October 30 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. An 
assembly in honor of Joseph Baldwin, founder and first presi- 
dent of the college, was modeled as nearly as possible on the 
daily chapel exercises of the decade 1870-1880. The students 
and faculty were dressed in costumes of that period. A por- 
trait of Joseph Baldwin, painted by a former student, Jack 
Bohrer, was unveiled and given to the college by the gradu- 
ating class. A founders’ day banquet at which Governor 
Forrest C. Donnell was the guest speaker concluded the anni- 
versary program. 


Between November 1 and November 8, the Methodist 
church of Sikeston observed the seventy-fifth anniversary 
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of the founding of the congregation. At special night services, 
five former pastors and Bishop John C. Broomfield delivered 
sermons. On November 4, a basket dinner was held. 


On October 3 the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and 
Surgery commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the first osteopathic school in the world. Eighty-six physi- 
cians from various parts of the country attended. Dr. H. G. 
Swanson of Wichita, Kansas, spoke at the afternoon meeting. 
At the memorial service for Dr. Arthur T. Still, members of 
the senior class dedicated trees to his memory and to the 
future of the profession. The Osteopathic Women’s club 
presented a portrait of Mrs. Arthur T. Still to be hung in the 
clinic club rooms. On the concluding program, Judge Walter 
A. Highbee of Lancaster gave an address. Eleven physicians 
who had practiced osteopathy for over forty years were hon- 
ored. The oldest in service was Dr. Charles Still, son of the 
founder. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


On Armistice day seven memorial trees were planted on 
Memorial hill in Kansas City in memory of the city’s first 
soldiers to give their lives in the present war. The United 
States Army Mothers had charge of the service with the 
mothers of the seven men as guests of honor. An address was 
delivered by Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg. 


The historic Campbell home in St. Louis, built in 1851 
and sold in 1854 to Robert Campbell, an early fur trader, was 
purchased by the Stix, Baer, and Fuller Dry Goods company. 
It was presented on September 24 to the people of St. Louis 
through the Campbell house foundation. The foundation, 
which bought all the original furnishing of the house at public 
auction several years ago, will restore the mansion to its 
original form and open it to the public as a museum of the era. 


A red oak tree, as a memorial to the late Samuel M. 
Jordan, prominent agricultural leader, was dedicated on the 
agricultural campus of the University of Missouri in Colum- 
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bia, November 10. Speakers on the program incluced Con- 
gressman William L. Nelson of Columbia and Jewell Mayes, 
formerly with the state board of agriculture. 


The career of Judge Theodore Brace as a soldier, lawyer, 
and distinguished jurist was reviewed in addresses by H. J. 
Blanton, Clarence Evans, and Frank W. McAllister before 
the Missouri supreme court on October 2. Mrs. Ilus M. Lee, 
the daughter of Judge Brace, presented the portrait to the 
court which was accepted by Chief Justice George R. Ellison 
on behalf of the court. 


A new airplane gun turret plant of the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing company at 8100 Florissant avenue in St. 
Louis was dedicated by R. A. Lovett, assistant secretary of 
war, on September 17. The plant was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 


A bill to provide for the establishment of the George 
Washington Carver national monument on his birthplace 
near Diamond, Missouri, was introduced into the United 
States senate by Senator Harry S. Truman on October 13. 
It was read twice and referred to the committee on public 
lands and surveys. 


In a ceremony on October 27, the Navy Mothers club 
of Kansas City dedicated a site on the Library Memorial mall 
for future memorials in honor of war heroes. Three oak 
saplings were planted and dedicated to the first three sailors 
from Kansas City who were killed in action. 


The Cole county historical society erected in August 
a large marker at the corner of High and Adams streets in 
Jefferson City in honor of Judge Robert W. Wells, an early 
pioneer, lawyer, and jurist. The marker was ordered soon 
after the organization of the society and will be the only one 
of metal erected during the war. The marker was placed on 
the site of the old home which he had designed and built 
about 1840. The house was designed in the style of the steam- 
boat with two-story double deck porches around three sides 
of the house. 
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NOTES 


A meeting of the Missouri Historical Society was held 
at the Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis on October 30. John A. 
Bryan, architect, author, and historian, gave an illustrated 
talk on the plazas, parks, and other open spaces in St. Louis 
from the days of Laclede’s village to the present. Miss Ruth 
Ferris gave an illustrated lecture on “Lively Days at the 
Levee’’ at the meeting of the society on November 27. 


Missourians celebrated in Honolulu an ‘“‘old home” week 
ending September 20 for all the citizens of the ‘Show Me” 
state in Hawaii. The week began with a tea honoring Mis- 
souri’s First Lady in Hawaii, Mrs. Ingram M. Stainback, 
wife of the territorial governor and a native of Springfield. 
Despite limited passes, sailors, marines, soldiers, and civilians 
representing every section of the State met in the downtown 
USO center. 


The Riverfront Memorial museum in the old courthouse 
in St. Louis was opened to the public on October 20. The 
museum is part of the Jefferson and National Expansion 
memorial now being erected on the waterfront. The museum 
contains a display of historic scenes of the West arranged in 
diaoramas. The scenes include the French village of Ste. 
Genevieve in 1797, the sudden closing of the Mississippi by 
the Spanish on October 18, 1802, Fort Union on the upper 
Missouri at the height of the fur trade in 1833, and the boom 
town of Guthrie, Oklahoma, on April 27, 1889. The diaoramas, 
murals, maps, and other displays represent nearly three years 
work by experts of the national park service in Washington. 


The war note was conspicuously absent from the second 
annual display of works by Missouri artists in the St.Louis 
Art museum. More than one hundred paintings, drawings, 
prints, and sculptures were on exhibit throughout November. 
The principal award, a $200 purchase prize, went to Freder- 
ick Shane of Columbia for his oil and tempera landscape, 
“Tarryall Reservoir.” A purchase prize of $100 was won by 
Savo Radulovic, a St. Louisan now at Camp Carson, Cali- 
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fornia, for his painting in tempera, ‘““The Homeless.’’ Hubert 
Deines of Kansas City won the $25 graphic arts purchase 
prize with his wood engraving, “Summer Harvest.’’ The 
Junior League prize of $25 was awarded to Sacha Schittmann 
for his portrait sculpture entitled ‘Cancer Crusader.” 


A collection of letters, daguerreotypes, and ancient, 
yellowed clippings in a little iron trunk, once belonging to 
Kit Carson, has come into the possession of Mrs. Arch Skelton 
of Lexington, Missouri, his great-grandniece. The cache 
includes a painting of Carson and the register of his military 
rankings. 


James M. Wood, president of Stephens college in Colum- 
bia, was honored on his thirtieth anniversary as president by 
special editions of the Columbia Missourian on November 10, 
and the Columbia Daily Tribune combined with Stephens Life 
on November 11. During his presidency, the college has grown 
from 8% acres with 52 students to approximately 230 acres 
with dormitories with a capacity of more than 1800 girls. 


Dr. William G. Swekosky, St. Louis dentist, is doing a 
very interesting and valuable job in his collection of facts 
and figures on old St. Louis homes and office buildings. He 
doesn’t stop with finding out about the houses but goes on and 
investigates the people that occupied them. A purely per- 
sonal enterprise, Dr. Swekosky gives the public the benefit 
of his work and is striving to have many important places 
marked. 


Dr. Evarts A. Graham, professor of surgery at Wash- 
ington university school of medicine, was presented on Novem- 
ber 5 the tenth annual St. Louis award for his leadership in the 
scientific, educational, and humanitarian values of surgery. 
This certificate acknowledges the recipient as one who has 
made outstanding contributions to the community and awards 
a check of $1000.% Some of Dr. Graham’s achievements{in- 
clude the first pneumonectomy, his influence’ upon” students, 
and ‘his focusing of present knowledge upon the treatment of 
war injuries. 
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Many and most astute political forecasters erred in their 
predictions of the results of the November election. Time, 
November 16, 1942, calls attention to the fact that the press 
did not fare much better in their forecasting. However, ‘‘one 
reporter who had sensed the trend was the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch’s able, amiable Irving Dilliard, who, in the New 
Republic on Sept. 7 set down a multitude of reasons for possi- 
ble big Republican gains.” 


The literary world will not forget William Marion Reedy, 
the St. Louis editor of the Mirror, according to the poet, 
Edgar Lee Masters, in the April issue of Esquire. Reedy is 
pictured as the chief citizen of St. Louis for many years who 
lived fully, showing the same zest for Plato and Homer as for 
beer and pickeled pigs’ feet. Although Reedy could not be 
persuaded to write any book, his memory remains alive be- 
cause of his picturesque life, his hobnobbing with politicians 
and artists, and his wide influence on the writers of his time. 
Masters’ description of a visit to the home of Reedy toward 
the close of his life offers some additional information on the 
period when Reedy believed that America, as he knew it, was 
a ruined country. 


A mural depicting the life of army engineers was com- 
pleted in October on a wall of service club number two, engi- 
neer replacement training center, Fort Leonard Wood. Por- 
traying the life and training of engineers from induction to 
actual combat action, the mural includes the building of 
bridge and field fortifications and the handling of weapons. 
Both the artist, Corporal Fred James, and his assistant, 
Private Gene Pyle, are from Kansas City where they studied 
under Thomas Hart Benton at the Kansas City Art institute. 


Andrew J. Menteer resigned his post on October 1, after 
having served in the library of the State at Jefferson City 
for fifty years, of which the last twenty-five were spent as 
state librarian. 


“When Jefferson City Was Young,” by Mrs. May S. 
Hilburn, was published in the Sunday News and Tribune 
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of Jefferson City on November 15. This is the first of a series 
of historical articles by members of the Cole county historical 
society. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Flag of the United States. By Milo Milton Quaife. 
(New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1942. 210 pp.) Few of the 
people who feel a lump in their throat when the Stars and 
Stripes are raised in the soft light of morning know the story 
of the great symbol of the nation. This book gives the com- 
plete evolution of the banner from the early battle standards 
of crusading England to contemporary times. Many interest- 
ing and little known facts are presented, the early use of the 
flag as a marine flag only, its adoption for use by the army, 
and the different variations in size and pattern. One chapter 
is devoted to the banners of the Confederacy. 

Probably the greatest service this book does is in dis- 
proving ‘Some Fictions and Myths” concerning it. The true 
facts do not detract from the symbolism, strength, and ro- 
mance of our banner but serve to enhance them. 


Mark Twain at Work. By Bernard DeVoto. (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard university press, 1942. 
144 pp.) The three essays composing the volume outline 
Mark Twain’s attack on his material and the nature, hiatuses, 
and discipline of his talents. Illustrative passages from his 
manuscripts are included to show the tendencies in his evo- 
lution as a literary artist. The third essay, ‘The Symbols 
of Despair,”’ contains wholly new suggestions about the 
unconscious workings of Mark Twain’s genius. According to 
this analysis, the really terrible tragedies of Twain’s personal 
life molded and directed both his art and a judgment of him- 
self and the world. The study offers the product of intensive 
research for the scholar and suggestive philosophy for the 
layman. 


The Butterfield Overland Mail. By Waterman L. Ormsby. 
Edited by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. (San 
Marino, California, The Huntington Library, 1942. 179 pp.) 
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The narrative consists of a series of eight articles by Water- 
man L. Ormsby published in the New York Herald from 
September 26 to November 19, 1858. It is a contemporary 
account of his trip on the first westbound stage of the Over- 
land Mail company. The company operated a mail and 
passenger service from 1858 to 1861 between St. Louis and 
Memphis, the two eastern terminals, and San Francisco, 
covering a distance of over 2700 miles in about twenty-four 
days. The volume also includes a unique copy of the original 
time schedule and instructions, an account by an eastbound 
correspondent from Fort Smith to Memphis, a map of the 
route, and an index. 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, 
Volume IX. Edited by Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 
(Columbia, Mo., State Historical Society of Missouri, 1942. 
522 pp.) This ninth volume of the projected twelve volume 
series of the Debates includes the proceedings and debates of 
the convention for July 8-12, 1875. During the four days 
included in this volume, the convention devoted most of its 
time to the reports of the committees on education and on 
revenue and taxation. The age limits for free public school 
instruction, percentage of State funds allocated for education, 
and the uniformity of taxation were the principal subjects for 
debate. A carefully prepared and interpretative introduction 
by Dr. Loeb and a foreword by Mr. Shoemaker preface the 
book. Copies of the volume may be obtained from the State 
Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia. 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn [Tom Sawyer’s Com- 
panion.| By Mark Twain. Edited by Bernard DeVoto. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hart Benton. (New York, Limited 
Editions club, 1942. 396 pp.) This edition was prepared by 
reference to earlier manuscripts, notebooks, and papers of 
Mark Twain in order to achieve his original purposes, although 
there area fewchanges. The chapter on the flatboatmen which 
Mark Twain removed, to his later regret, is restored. The 
introduction offers keen analysis and criticism of the master- 
piece. The illustrations by Benton are true to place and time. 
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The Reception of William Beaumont’s Discovery in Europe. 
By Dr. George Rosen. Illustrated. (New York, Schuman’s, 
1942. 97 pp.) An army surgeon who later practiced in St. 
Louis, William Beaumont studied the actual physiological 
processes of digestion in the exposed stomach of a wounded 
French trapper at intervals from 1822 to 1833. On the basis 
of this one case, he was able to change the course of medical 
thought in the sphere of gastroenterology. The treatise deals 
with a history of his experiments and an evaluation of his 
influence on European medicine and physiology. 


Angel With Spurs. By Paul I. Wellman. (New York, 
J. B. Lippincott company, 1942. 508 pp.) This is a gusty 
tale by a newspaperman, now on the staff of the Kansas City 
Star, of the ill-starred march of the “No Surrender” regiments 
to join Maximilian in Mexico. Led by flamboyant General Jo 
Shelby, the thousand Confederates by desert marches endured 
sands, heat, contaminated water holes, and constant guerrilla 
sniping, only to have their services refused by the Emperor. 
The thorough historical investigation is veiled by a striking 
frieze of impetuous characters. Army captains, river gam- 
blers, mercenaries, Mexican padres, and guerrillas are all 
boldly outlined with the florid sweeping line so characteristic 
of 1865 and admired in that period. 


Permanent County School Funds in Missouri. Published 
by the State Department of Education. (Jefferson City, 
Missouri, Mid-State Printing company, 1942. 15 pp.) Since 
the income from this fund provides a steady source of revenue 
for schools, its handling in any county affects each school 
district directly and other counties indirectly. The study 
includes a history of the fund and its present status in the 
twenty-seven counties studied. 


Horse Sense in American Humor From Benjamin Franklin 
to Ogden Nash. By Walter Blair. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago press, 1942. 341 pp.) Horse sense and horse laughs 
are combined in American humor to appeal to our faith in 
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mother-wit and native ‘gumption.”’ In this history of humor- 
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ists, a chapter is devoted to Mark Twain, the greatest of them 
all, who made the most of the combination of foolish reasoning 
and common sense. 


And Green Grass Grows All Around. By Marguerite Lyon. 
Illustrated. (New York, Bobbs-Merrill company, 1942. 
307 pp.) Originally growing out of a series of articles for a 
city newspaper, this second chatty and entertaining book by 
Mrs. Lyons attempts to bring the Missouri hill farmer to your 
back door or prepare you for venturing to his. The sketches 
include the vagaries of cows, Chester, the irresponsible farm 
hand, Grandma Oliver, Aunt Lizzie, a “‘shivaree,” and a float 
trip, besides a tantalizing chapter on mouthwatering recipes. 
Unfortunately, the typical city dweller’s attitude toward the 
hillbilly Ozarkians creeps in. 


Paddlewheels Churning A Tale of Old Missouri. By Anne 
Tedlock Brooks. (Kansas City, Burton Publishing company, 
1942. 304 pp.) The actual hero of this novel is the vibrant, 
turbulent life at Arrow Rock in the 1840s. The author has 
tried to vivify Missouri culture of that decade by extensive 
historical research. She includes a multiplicity of details on 
fashion, amusements, and political cross-currents. 


OBITUARIES 


Patrick C. CRANE: Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1872; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., October 23, 1942. Ordained to the 
priesthood in 1899, he was assistant pastor at St. Mary and 
Joseph’s church until 1905, pastor of St. Lawrence O’Toole’s 
church for ten years, and pastor of Holy Name church in 
1920. Named vicar-general of the St. Louis archdiocese in 
1925, he was the only St. Louis holder of this office. In 1927 
he was made a domestic prelate to Pope Pius XI and in 1934 
given the rank of prothonotary apostolic. 


Marion C. Earty: Born in Polk county, Mo., October 
18, 1866; died in St. Louis, September 7, 1942. A well-known 
lawyer, he served for two years as a special assistant to the 
federal attorney general in investigating contracts in the first 
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World war. Besides writing articles for legal journals and 
encyclopedias, he was president of the St. Louis Bar associa- 
tion from 1919 to 1920, and lecturer on contracts in Washing- 
ton university law school for several years. He bought and 
donated buildings in Morrisville, Polk county, for a district 
high school in 1925 and later for a grade school. In recent 
years, he was special master in the Missouri Pacific and 
Cotton Belt trusteeships by appointment of the federal court. 
He became fourth vice-president of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri in 1936, and first vice-president in 1941. 


Emit Frei: Born in Bavaria in 1869; died in St. Louis, 
Mo., September 21, 1942. A noted stained glass artist, he 
designed the mosaics in the St. Louis cathedral and founded 
an art glass firm in St. Louis. Among his creations, are 
included the painting of the large Transfiguration group in 
the apse of St. John’s Basilica, the windows in St. Anthony’s 
and St. Francis de Sales’ churches, the Masonic Temple on 
Lindell boulevard, and the August A. Busch home on Grant’s 
farm. The half-finished Cathedral mosaic on which he and 
his son have worked for fifteen years, will be the largest single. 
example of mosaic in the world. 


Guitrorp D. Harris: Born in New London, Mo., 
February 29, 1864; died in New London, October 24, 1942. 
A newspaperman for almost sixty years, he began in 1880 and 
continued on the Ralls County Record until he and his cousin 
founded the Ralls County Times in 1898. After 1902, he and 
his partner, John P. Fisher, published the Times until the 
office buildings were destroyed by fire in 1916. In that year, 
they purchased and operated the Ralls County Record until 
the death of Fisher and the retirement of Harris in 1940. 


Ear_ A. HECKER: Born in Jamestown, N. Y., in 1886; 
died in Kansas City, Sept. 1, 1942. After entering the express 
business of Wells, Fargo & co. in 1907, he became superin- 
tendent of organization for the Railway Express Agency. 
In 1936, he joined T.W.A. as western division manager of 
general air express, general manager, and, in 1937, express 
and air mail manager. 
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OATHER ALLEN KELLY: Born in St. Louis, Mo., July 20, 
1895; died in St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11, 1942. A graduate of 
the dental college of St. Louis university, he taught in the 
college until entering private practice in St. Louis about six 
years ago. He was president of the American Society of 
Exodontists and Oral Surgeons, and had previously been vice- 
president of the American Dental association, and president 
of the St. Louis Dental society, the Society of Dental Science, 
and the Missouri State Dental association. 


HrraM Lioyp: Born in St. Clair county, Ill., July 27, 
1863; died in St. Louis, Mo., September 10, 1942. As head 
of a construction company for more than fifty years, he con- 
structed the Soldan, Yeatman, and McKinley high schools 
in St. Louis. Widely known in fraternal circles, he took a 
prominent part in the work of the Odd Fellows lodge. He 
entered politics as a member of the St. Louis municipal 
assembly in 1895, served two terms as a state representative, 
was the Republican floor leader in 1909, and minority leader 
in 1911. After being defeated for the office of lieutenant- 
governor in 1912, he was elected in 1920. During his term, 
he shattered precedents and took an active part in legislation. 


GEORGE BAKER LONGAN: Born in Holden, Mo., Decem- 
ber 11, 1878; died in Kansas City, Mo., October 16, 1942. 
A prominent newspaperman and a director of the Associated 
Press, he had been connected from high school years with the 
Kansas City Star and Times. He began at eighteen as reporter 
on the Times, shifted to the Star, and became successively 
telegraph editor, 1903-1908, city editor, 1908-1920, news 
editor, 1920, managing editor in 1926, president, and general 
manager since 1928. Nationally known for his Shorthorn 
cattle, one of the cows of his herd was made the grand cham- 
pion of the American Royal livestock show in Kansas City 
and the international livestock exposition in Chicago. 


THOMAS FRANKLIN FAIRFAX MILLARD: Born in Phelps 
county, Mo., in 1868; died in Seattle, Wash., September 8, 
1942. A noted war correspondent and specialist on the 
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Orient, he covered the Greek-Turkish, Boer, Spanish-Ameri- 
can wars, the Boxer uprising, the Russian-Japanese wars, 
the first World war, and the Chinese-Japanese war. He 
founded at Shanghai the China Press in 1911, and Millard’s 
Review (later the China Review) in 1917. He was a member 
of the Chinese delegation to the Paris peace conference in 
1919, the League of Nations sessions at Geneva in 1920-19- 
22. and to the Washington conference in 1921. The author 
of many books on Orient and extra-territoriality, he served 
as an official adviser to the Chinese government from 1929 
to 1935 and was decorated with its Order of the Jade. 


Joun HENRY PaRKER: Born in Tipton, Mo., Sept. 19, 
1866; died in Reno, Nev., October 13, 1942. Known as 
“Gatling Gun” Parker, he graduated from West Point in 
1892 after he had published a weekly newspaper in Calhoun, 
Henry county. Having studied law early in his” military 
service and been admitted to the Missouri bar in‘ 1896, he 
served as assistant to the chief judge advocate in the Philip- 
pines and established a legal system there. After command- 
ing the Gatling gun battery at Santiago, Cuba, in 1898, he 
organized the Army’s first machine-gun detachment in 1903. 
A colonel during the World war, he established the first 
machine gun school in France, was an aid to General Pershing, 
won the distinguished service cross, and was promoted to 
brigadier-general. In 1922, he was commander of Jefferson 
Barracks and candidate for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator. He also served as director of recruiting 
in 1923 in the Seventh corps area, before his retirement in 1924. 


JosErH F. PorTER: Born near Woodbine, Iowa, June 27, 
1863; died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 7, 1942. After gradu- 
ating from Iowa State college with a degree in engineering in 
1884, he worked in the new electric industry in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Abilene, Kans., and St. Louis. As electrician of Thomas 
A. Edison’s plant in Wisconsin, he was a member of the 
Edison Pioneers. He was president of the Alton Railway, Gas 
and Electric company from 1893 to 1906, and the Tri-City 
Railway and Light company in Iowa from 1906 to 1917. In 
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that year he began to build the $100,000,000 Kansas City 
Power and Light company. President from 1917 to 1938, 
he served as chairman of the board of directors from 1938 
until his death. 


AMAND RAvoLp: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 22, 1859; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26, 1942. Physician and bac- 
teriologist, he graduated from McDowell’s Medical college 
in 1881, studied under Louis Pasteur in Paris, and was one of 
the organizers in Vienna of the American Medical association. 
For several years city bacteriologist in St. Louis, he was 
elected president of the St. Louis Medical society in 1925. 


HENRY ORMAL SEVERANCE: Born in St. Johns, Mich., 
February 19, 1867; died in Ann Arbor, Mich., October 10, 
1942. Librarian emeritus of the University of Missouri since 
1937, he began serving as librarian in 1907. He received his 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from the University of Michigan in 
1897 and 1899, an honorary M. Pd. from Michigan Normal 
college in 1912, and a Litt.D. degree from Central college, 
Fayette, in 1929. His writings include library guides, hand- 
books, and several historical brochures. He was manager 
of the camp libraries, American library war service in 1919, 
and European representative of the American library associa- 
tion and librarian of the American library at Paris in 1920. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


GIT ALONG LITTLE DOGIE! 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 22, 1941. 


Carthage, Mo., March 21.—An outbreak of cattle rustling in this 
district has caused some cattle raisers to resume branding their livestock. 
For the first time since 1892, a cattle brand has been registered in Jasper 
county with the County Clerk. C. D. Faught of Oronogo route 1 and 
W. O. Tilton of east of Carthage, registered brands recently. 

Faught’s brand is shaped like a wine glass and Tilton’s brand is 
heart-shaped. Although the last previous brand was registered in 1892, 
there are 134 brands now on file at the courthouse. 

The rustlers, operating at night in trucks, drive up to a farmer's 
pasture, cut the fences, load the cattle into the trucks and drive away. 
The trucks usually are parked out of sight of the highway when the cattle 
are stolen . . 

Officers believe that the thieves have been trucking loads of cattle 
to distant markets and selling them in larger numbers than the individual 
thefts indicate. This has led to the theory that an organized rustling 
ring may be at work in this area. 


OSAGES CHANT OF PEACE AND WAR 
From The Writings of Caleb Atwater by Caleb Atwater. 


The following was sung in the Osage tongue, at Dr. Mitchill’s, in 
Washington; translated into French by Mr. Choteau, the interpreter; 
and rendered into English immediately, January 7, 1806. 

1. Subject of the first, friendship; their journey to Washington, to 
have an interview with the President of the United States, and their 
satisfaction on meeting their Great Father. 


1. 


My comrades brave, and friends of note, 
You hither came from lands remote, 

To see your grand exalted Sire, 

And his sagacious words admire. 


2. 


“The Master of your Life and Breath.” 
Averted accidents and death; 

That you might such a sight behold, 

In spite of hunger, foes and cold. 
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3. 


Ye Red Men! since ye here have been, 
Your Great White Father ye have seen, 
Who cheer’d his children with his voice, 
And made their beating hearts rejoice. 


4. 


Thou Chief Osage! fear not to come, 
And leave awhile thy sylvan home; 
The path we pass’d is clear and free, 
And wide and smoother grows for thee. 


5. 


Whene’er to march thou feel’st inclin’d, 
We'll form a lengthening file behind; 
And dauntless from our forest walk, 
To hear our Great White Father’s Talk. 


Subject of the second, War. Wanapasha, the chief of the ex- 
pedition, encourages his associates to despise death, and be daring and 
valiant in arms. 

















1. 


Say warriors, why, when arms are sung, 
And dwell on every native tongue, 
Do thoughts of Death intrude. 
Why weep the common lot of all? 
Why think that you yourselves may fall, 
Pursuing or pursued? 


2. 


Doubt not your Wanapasha’s care, 
To lead you forth, and shew you where 
The enemy’s conceal’d; 
His single army shall make th’ attack, 
And drive the sly invaders back, 
Or stretch them on the field. 


3. 


Proceeding with embodied force, 

No nations can withstand our course, 
Or check our bold career; 

Tho’ if they knew my warlike Fame, 

The terrors of my form and name, 

They'd quake, and die with fear. 
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COOL UNDER FIRE 
From the Missouri Republican, December 1, 1864. 


One, heroic and gallant as any knight of old, has been unnoticed in 
the official reports or public narratives of the battle of Pilot Knob. When 
the evacuation of that fort was determined on, Gen. Ewing left Capt. 
H. B. Milks with a party to destroy the magazine, which was situated 
in the centre of the fort. 

The captain, with one private soldier, laid the train from the door 
of the magazine to the draw-bridge, a distance of one hundred feet. 

The enlisted man remained in the fort to fire the train, and there 
being no fire, and the ground damp, considerable difficulty was experienced 
in the attempt. When Captain Milks re-entered the fort to ascertain 
the cause of the delay, he found that the soldier was in the magazine, 
Standing over a fire, into which he was throwing splinters, as he leisurely 
chipped them from a piece of wood. The powder and projectiles were 
scattered loose around the fire, and yet there the hero stood. His name 
is William H. Moore, of Company H, Third Regiment Missouri State 
Cavalry. He apologized to his commanding officer by remarking that he 
was afraid the train would not burn. Can anything be more heroic? 


COMING UP IN THE WORLD 
From the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Times, April 23, 1819. 


It is contemplated, we understand, shortly to commence running a 
Stage from St. Louis to Franklin. A stage has been running from St, 
Louis to St. Charles, 3 times a week, for several months past. Another 
from the town of Illinois, (opposite St. Louis) to Edwardsville;—a line 
from Edwardsville to Vincennes, .... is in contemplation. It will 
then only remain to have it continued from Vincennes to Louisville. 
When these lines shall have gone into operation, a direct communication 


by stage will then be opened from the Atlantic states to Boon’s Lick, on 
the Missouri. 


A BOLD AND FEARLESS MAN! 
From the Boon's Lick Times, July 25, 1840. 


An affair of honor came off, a few days since in St. Louis, between Mr. 
Chambers, Editor of the Republican and T. B. Hudson, a young lawyer 
and Loco-Foco candidate for the Legislature . . . . The difficulty grew 
out of some unsigned remarks made in the Republican, in relation to 
Mr. Hudson. “As to the account of a political meeting held at Creve 
Coeur in which Mr. Hudson is represented as a “‘bold and fearless” man, 
no one but himself would ever think of applying such terms to him.” 

Three unsuccessful shots were exchanged, when the affair was satis- 
factorily settled. They fought with rifles, at the distance of forty paces. 
They must have been very nervous, we think, not to be able to “‘pop” 
each other at that short distance. After considerable discussion the 
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friends of Messrs. Hudson and Chambers consider that inasmuch as 


these gentlemen have exchanged three shots, any implication that Mr. 
Hudson was not a bold and fearless man, is disproved. 


LADYBIRD! LADYBIRD! FLY AWAY HOME! 
From the Howard County Advertiser, October 3, 1889. 


If there be girls in Fayette so thoughtless as to ever indulge in the 
dangerous practice of flirting, we would call their attention to the following 
from which they may be able to draw a lesson to be long remembered. 
The Boonville Topic says: 

We saw two young ladies Thursday afternoon at 5:15 at a prominent 
street corner do a thing that made us feel like saying to them, “for God’s 
sake be careful of the fire—it will burn you if you fool with it.’”” We 
noticed one say to the other, “‘Let’s see if he will look at us,” and turned 
and laughed with a black moustached stranger standing in a store door 
only across the street from them. As we passed the man, he remarked 
too someone, “who is that, she don’t seem to mind flirting.” 

These were ladies and young and innocent and their fathers are our 
personal friends but if girls only knew what sad havoc was sometimes 
played with hearts, happiness, character and morals by such apparently 
innocent diversions, they would never risk it. This handsome man was 
a stranger, a drummer and a gentleman, but would have had a perfect 
right to have spoken to these ladies. 


A NEW HEADACHE FOR MATTRESS COMPANIES 
From the Springfield Advertiser, December 1, 1849. 


Husk Beds. Now (the husking season) is the time to secure the best 
and most durable underbeds. All the inner husks of the corn should be 
saved for this purpose. True, it takes a great many to make a bed but 
when the sack is filled, it is a bed for life, and the lightest and softest 
thing of the kind one could desire. The husks curl up as they dry and 
never mat down afterwards. Moreover, no insects ever last in them 
as vermin do in straw. They are perfectly cleanly .... and will not 
wear out for years . . . . A young married couple, live they ever so long 
will have no occasion to fill a new underbed, if they once have their sack 
filled with good soft, well-dried corn husks. We had all ours filled fifty 
years ago, and they are to this day ‘‘good as new.” 


ROBERT FULTON VINDICATED 
From the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Times, June 4, 1819. 


Arrival of the Steam Boat Independence 


On Friday last, the 28th ult, the citizens of Franklin . . . . witnessed 
the arrival of this beautiful boat, owned and commanded by Captain 
Nelson of Louisville. Her approach to the landing was greeted by a 
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federal salute, accompanied with the acclamations of an admiring crowd, 
who had assembled on the bank of the river for the purpose of viewing 
this novel and interesting sight . . . . The practicability of Steam Boat 
navigation being now clearly demonstrated by experiment, we shall be 
brought nearer to the Atlantic, West India, and European markets. 

The enterprise of Capt. Nelson cannot be too highly appreciated by 
the citizens of Missouri—he is the first individual who has attempted 
the navigation of the Missouri by steam power; a river that has hitherto 
borne the character of being very difficult and eminently dangerous in 
its navigation. 

The day after the arrival of the Independence, Capt. Nelson and the 


passengers partook of a DINNER given by the citizens of Franklin in honor 
of the occasion. 


THE 1849 DROUGHT IN PARIS 


From the Springfield Advertiser, February 24, 1849, reprinted from the 
Paris Mercury. 


Paris—A Model Town. It is a common remark of strangers who 
visit this place, that it is the most sober and moral place in the country— 
weeks pass without a single drunken man being seen on the street. The 
people of this place petitioned the County Court to refuse dram shop 
licenses to anyone within the town, and the Court deserve the thanks of 
the community for acting in accordance with the prayer of the petition. 
There is not now a single house in the town where a man may buy and 
dring liquor publicly; and the consequence is that sobriety prevails, and 
Ladies are no longer crowded off the sidewalks by drunken men and 
horses cease galloping up and down on the pavement. 


TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE! 


From the Jasper County Democrat, November 7, 1884, reprinted from the 
Springfield Herald. 


The grand opening of the Bolivar branch of the Frisco road is to 
take place next Saturday with a large excursion from North Springfield. 
The Rogers hose company will play a prominent part in it. Bolivar will 
give them a Fireman's ball and will do everything in their power to en- 
tertain their guests; but while we enjoy a little pleasure it would be as 
well to connect a little business with it to make it spicy. 


ALWAYS A GOOD IDEA! 
From the St. Louis Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat, June 17, 1863. 

The especial object of this notice is the “strawberry feast’ given to 
all soldiers of Lawson Hospital last week, by which 350 of our country’s 


guardians were made glad .... The joyful news ran like wild fire 
through the hospital that the ladies were coming to regale us with straw- 
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berries and cake, and better than all, good homemade bread and butter; 
and where is the soldier that will not testify to the goodness and superiority 
of homemade bread over crackers? 

It’s not the delicacies that made us happy, but the assurance that 
while we are far from home, strangers try to make our pathway bright 
and smooth.—One of the participators. 


BETWEEN FIFTH AND SEVENTH ON LOCUST STREET 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 1, 1942. 


To the Editor of the Post-Dispatch: 


Relatives and friends lived in this vicinity—the Lockwoods, Kennetts, 
Parsons, Blaines, Hargadines, Durkees, Dr. Powell and others. The 
Pettus family were on Seventh street, just north of Locust, and the Shep- 
leys a little further off. Dr. Joe Clark was on Seventh and Pine. This 
was a very chic part of town. 

I was born on All Saints’ day, Nov. 1, 1856, on Walnut street, across 
from the Old Cathedral. Before I was a year old we moved to the beau- 
tiful home built by my father, William M. Morrison, on the southeast 
corner of Seventeenth and Lucas place (Locust street). A few years ago 
this house was torn down and is now a parking lot... . 

It was considered a long way out, but was already becoming a fashion- 
able residential section, and was rapidly occupied by the Colliers, Hitch- 
cocks, Campbells, Lacklands, Allens, Wickhams, Polks, Gants, Gales, 
Ames, Lucas, Filleys, Turners, Greeleys and others. This area was called 
Lucas place, after Mr. Lucas who, I believe, owned the tract and was the 
first to build there. He also gave a lovely little park in “perpetuity,” 
but on which site now stands the Public Library. 

I remember being taken by my nurse to Mme. Duclos’ little French 
school, where small playmates joined me. This little group of babies 
grew up to thank Mme. Duclos for a perfect French accent. 

In those days, fine horses were in vogue. I will remember looking 
out of the window to watch the thoroughbreds owned by Mr. Greeley or 
Mr. Lackland trotting in perfect form swiftly up Lucas place. My father 
had beautiful horses, too, with a sleek coach dog in attendance. 

Before I was 5 years old my father taught me to ride my little sorrel 
pony, Hummingbird. In those days there were no automobiles to frighten 
horses or to monopolize the streets and roads. There was an old-fashioned 
charm and dignity in this delightful part of St. Louis. 


Berenice Morrison-Fuller. 


AND GAS IS GAS AND TIRES ARE TIRES! 
From the Princeton Post, January 13, 1910. 


“Eggs is eggs’’ these days. It’s been six weeks since the boarding 
houses quit serving custard pie, and a rupture is threatened in the ladies 
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exchange because no one will bring cake with frosting on it. When you 
see a man creeping down the street you don’t know whether he is walking 
on ice or has just spent his day’s wages for a couple of eggs which he is 
carrying home. No more is seen the yellow spots on Pa’s shirt front. 
. . .. Druggists have run out of hen feed and the farmers wives have grown 
weary of petting and coaxing Biddy to squat on the nest where the old 
door knob lays. 

Nothing doing in hen fruit. The hens are on a strike. 

Whether Biddy is mad at some fancied wrong, or her head has been 
turned by her greatness in Missouri, we do not know, But at any rate 
she’s losing out with her keeper because she refuses to lay when eggs are 
selling at 30 cents a dozen. 

And at this price, Princeton is buying “ice house” eggs. Those we 
sold last Spring, when they were so plentiful, at 10 cents a dozen, are 
now being shipped back after laying in cold storage all summer, and 
dished out to us at 30 cents. Still, we are not kicking. Even at that 
price we were unable to get them last week, because the weather was too 
cold to ship them. 

A serious mishap occurred at one of our grocery stores last Saturday, 
it is said. A clerk went out to help unload a farmer’s wagon which had 
stopped in front of the store, and when he found that the farmer had a 
couple of dozen eggs, he fainted. The proprietor went out to revive his 
clerk, but when he found what was in the wagon he had no time to do 
the doctor act. Quickly seizing the eggs, he rushed them into the store, 
and for two hours hovered over them and caressed them as fondly as a 
miser would his sack of gold. . . . 

Another week of the hen strike and Princeton dudes will be wearing 
eggs as watch charms, and the fair damsels will have them dangling from 
their ear-bobs. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Literature, January: ‘‘Mark Twain and Isaiah Sellers,” by 
Ernest E. Leisy. 

American Magazine, October: “I Was Married In Battle,’’ by First 
Lieutenant Dorothea D. Engel. 

Atlantic Monthly, October: ‘‘The Year of Decision, 1846,”’ by Bernard 
DeVoto. 

California Historical Society Quarterly, September: ‘‘A Doctor Comes to 
California, The Diary of John S. Griffin, Assistant Surgeon with 
Kearny’s Dragoons, 1846-47,"’ edited by George W. Ames, Jr. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, September: ‘Notes on Indian History,” edited 
by James W. Moffitt. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, October: ‘Dr. Walter and the 
Norseman,” by the Reverend Norman A. Madson. 

Glimpses of the Past, July-September: ‘‘More Reports of the Fur Trade 
and Inland Trade to Mexico, 1831,”’ edited by Stella M. Drumm and 
Isaac H. Lionberger. 
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Life, September 7: ‘Americans Return from Jap Prison Camps;” Octo- 
ber 12: ‘‘Missouri, New Murals Show Its History.” 

Missouri Farmer, November 15: ‘Cooperative Marketing of Tobacco in 
Missouri,” by A. J. Loutch. 

National Historical Magazine, August: ‘Missouri,’ by Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker. 

New Mexico Historical Review, October: 
Arthur Woodward. 

Postmasters’ Advocate, April: ‘Missouri the Birthplace of the League,” 
by F. R. Moore; May: ‘‘When Folks Listened for the Mail,”’ by F. R. 
Moore; July: ‘Missouri, Mother of the Pony Express,” by F. R. 
Moore. 

Third U. S. Volunteer Engineers (War With Spain) Yearbook 1942: List 
of death notices of Missouri members of the Third U. S. volunteer 
engineers. 

Washington University Law Quarterly, Summer issue: ‘Seventy-Five 
Years of Legal Education at Washington University,” by Tyrrell 
Williams. 

West Virginia History, April: ‘Patrick Gass and His Journal of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition,”” by Newman F. McGirr. 


v 


“Adventuring to Santa Fe,”’ by 























